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A New Tool 


for the Brain Factory | 


A school is a ‘‘brain factory.”” And a new up-to-date tool 
which keeps faithful teachers in their great work is worth to them a whole 
“kingdom.” The Ford Educational Weekly is that very thing—a powerful tool 
for the *‘brain factory,” and it is worth to the teacher—a whole “kingdom.” 


If you want pupils to stop mental loafing—to 
wake up—to take on a genuine interest in study 
—to grasp facts in a fraction of the time it now 
takes them to do it, and to retain those facts ten 
times more easily—introduce the Ford Educa- 
tional Weekly — visual education — into the 
curriculum at once. 


The Ford Motor Company produces the Ford 
Educational Weekly films of the highest possible 
grade—one new one each week. They cover 
scientific subjects, history, industry, travel and art. 
The annual rental is incredibly low. Special films 
will be produced to supply any general need of 
the Schools. Suggestions from principals and 
teachers along this line are invited. 


Ford Educational Weekly films are distributed 
by the Goldwyn Distributing Corporation. Their 
branches are located in 22 leading cities, one of 
which is so near your School that express charges 
each way are the minimum. 


If your School has no projector, or a poor one, 
let us know, and we'll assist you to obtain the 
best projector made—for your purpose. 


Please read the coupon below very care- 
fully. Then sign, fill out and mail. We shall 
gladly tell you just what you should know to 
lighten your burden and to make your pupils — 
even the physically and mentally lazy ones— 
eager to learn. 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State St., Chicago 





I would like more information about 


COUPON 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. B. 


S a " pie. fe your Schoolnowa erie tothe io’ ~oy y Weekly? 
p es. o. Have you ever seen a For jucational Weekly film? 

Distributed O Yes. O No. May we lend you one gratis to throw on your screen? Sora 
0 Yes. O No. How often each week do you use films: 

O Yes. O No. Has your School an adequate projector? 
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0 Projectors. © Ford Educational Weekly. O Catalogue of Films. Educational 
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Send 40 cents for 20 Thanksgiving and Pilgrim subjects, each 514x8, no two alike. 


Order NOW for Christmas. 


The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
3x3%. For 30 or more. 
514x8. For 15 or more. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 


common birds and a very brief description of each. 
of 1600 miniature illustrations and 3 pictures for a dime. 


One Cent Size. 
Two Cent Size. 


Catalogue 


sending the dime.] 


Don’t wait until the December rush. 


[PLEASE NOTICE THE PRICE OF EACH SIZE.) 
Assorted as desired. 
7x9. Two cents each for 15 or more. Send 50 cents for 25 


[Please do not send for the catalogue witheut 





22x28, including the white margin. 
Sir GALAHAD (Very popular) 

Tne Mut (Almost as popular) 
Tue SHEPHERDESS 

\ Hetpinc Hanp 


“Can’t You Tax?” (“Cute ’) 





DECORATE YOUR SCHOOLROOM WITH BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


Frame at least one of these and hang it on your walls this month. tony are “ori += 
Price $1.25 for one; $1.00 each for any two or more; 10 for $9.50. — >. we too ro - 


I am glad tomakean ez >epthen 


interested in them from the first, 
_jand regard them as a very im- 
portant addition to our school 
equipment. Tney should be in 
every school not only in the 
larger cities, but in the smallest 
country districts. —G. Stanley Hall, 
President of Clark University. 


Tur ANGELUS 
Sprinc, by Corot (Beautiful for the home) 
Tse GLEeANERS (One of Millet’s best) 
Sistine Maponna (World famous) 

Sonc or THE Lark (Effective) 














The Perry Pictures Company, 


Box 1, Malden, Massachusetts 











Mila 


FEEDING HER BIRDS 


Send $1.25 for this beautiful picture 14x17, 


with no white margin. 
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A Little Chat With Our 


Subscribers 
REMITTANCES 
Checks, drafts and money orders 
should be made payable to the 
order of the Primary Education 
Company. As an acknowledg- 
ment of your remittance the 
date on the label of the first or 
second paper you receive after 
you remit will be changed. 
ad 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

When sending new address, al- 
ways be sure to give the old 
address to which the paper has 
been sent. This is important, 
as subscription lists are classified 
by cities and towns, and your 
name alone is not sufficient data 
to enable us to discontinue the 
copy going to your old address. 


yd 
SAMPLE COPIES 

The increased cost of production 
compels us to eliminate the giv- 
ing CURRENT issues free as 
sample copies. Prospective 
subscribers desiring current 
issue must remit twenty-five 
cents. A back number will be 
sent free as a sample. 


vt 
PRIMARY EDUCATION LATE 
We aim to have Prmary Epv- 
CATION printed in the mails 
between the 15th and 20th 
of the month PRECEDING 
publication, but the transporta- 
tion of the country is still so 
over-burdened, that postal de- 
liveries are sometimes delayed. 
Wait at least until the first of 
the month of publication before 
writing about non-receipt of 
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50 BrRoMFIELD STREET 
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May We Have Your 


Co-operation? 


As a subscriber of Prrcarg 
EDUCATION or PoPpULAR EDUCATOR 
you keep informed of the ad 
vanced educational thought of the 
day. YOU profit by the exchange 
of ideas that other teachers have 
painstakingly and _ successfully 
worked out— the “telling 
how” this troublesome pacilons 
of the history class, the arith 
metic class, in discipline, and a 
hundred other difficulties have 
been successfully met by some 
teacher somewhere. 

YOU know no truly progressive 
teacher can afford not to profit 
by the experience of other teachers. 

So Primary Epvucation and 
Poputar Epucator will bring the 
ideas to THEM, if you will send 
us the names of one or two of 
your fellow teachers. Just write 
their names and addresses on a 
post card and we will gladly send 
them a sample of Primary Epu- 
CATION and PopuLar EpucaTor. 


You Can Represent Us in 
County or Other Unit 


of territory for 1920, or 
nently, taking orders for Prmwary 
EpucaTION and PopuLar Epvu- 
caTOR with well selected and 
attractive combinations. 

This is an opportunity for the 
ambitious, energetic teacher te 
earn extra money outside of 
school hours as well as during 
the vacation months at Summer 
Schools and Summer Institutes. 
You should write now and have 
your territory assigned to you. 
Address office nearest to you. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION Not “What does it cost?” but “Does it pay me?” 


You Cannot Afford not to Continue Your Subscription Because any one of the 
Special Features for this year is worth the subscription price of two dollars to you. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION PROMPTLY 
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BOSTON NEW YORK 
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THE ROTATION PLAN | 


Of Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture is the Biggest Idea in 
Education Since the Time of Horace Mann. It is Destined to Vitalize | 
Our Entire Educational System.—Dr. A. E. Winship. | 





HE Rotation Plan is attracting the attention of educators and farmers everywhere. It is 
rebuilding school houses. It is putting new life into communities and rural schools. 
It is increasing the salaries of teachers from $10 to $40 per 
month. It is revolutionizing the teaching of Agriculture | 
in Missouri. South Dakota and Oklahoma have adopted this 
plan; other states are planning to adopt it. 


The Rotation Plan teaches real things —- not just words, 
words, words. 


The Rotation Pian rotates the subjects — does not teach 
the same things year after year; does not skim, leaving 
nothing crisp and new for the next year. ‘ 


If you want to know how the Rotation Plan vitalizes 
schools and communities—what school directors, superin- 
tendents, teachers, parents and children say about it — how 
superintendents can introduce it into their schools — how 
teachers are vitalizing arithmetic, spelling, reading, writing, 
language, and every other subject, the following booklets will 
be sent you free upon application, but don’t write for them 
unless you really want to do something worth while for your 
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lets, Stencils, Working Draw- 
ings, Mottoes, etc. 


Do Not Think You Cannot 
Teach Agriculture. You Can. ] 


i Saeeen te Meetiet es Wil state, your county, your school and your community. It will 
as Agriculture be a waste of your time and money as well as ours. 
9 
1. How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in eK 
the Rural Schools. What is known as the Rotation 
. A Plan for Vitalizing the teaching of 
2. Better Country Schools for Missouri. Agriculture is attracting nation-wide 
™ attention, It is in our opinion one of 
3. The Rotation Plan—What It Is; What It Does. ghia! Sle Uiichatinned Shaan af ctnent 
*, ¥° ° . years and should be given most 
4. Vitalization Through Rotation. iaaalih ‘duadtdaseiinds te le | 
5. Stencils Vitalize School Work. educators. 
W. J. BEECHER 
The purpose of this Department is to help those Ie A orn | 
who want to help the boys and girls of America. 
| 
et ai =| Ask for list of Agricultural | 
ani. Charts, Lantern Slides, Book- || 
i] 
i} 
I] 


International | 
Harvester Company /| 
(INCORPORATED) 

| 
{ 
} 
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Agricultural Extension 
Department 


————————EEE cee em ae ee, P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
TYING ROPE KNOTS : | 
When We Study Things We Vitalize the Subject Parvester Bldg., Chicago | 
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PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING 
OF FACTS IS WRONG. 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a 
map of the state in which he lives, locate the principal 
rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties, is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing 
of such facts, at that age, can only result in harm. 
The facts mean nothing and create a distaste for the 
work. 

We must start from the environment of the child. 
Definitionsand disconnected facts cannot be assimilated. 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 
STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 
for the study of Geography in the Primary Grades 








There is a reason why “Fairbanks’ Home 
Geography” is so widely adopted for use as 
an introductory book in the lower grades and 
why it is so universally used by teachers 


HOME GEOGRAPHY sy HAROLD FAIRBANKS 


PRICE SIXTY CENTS POSTPAID 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





THAN KSGIVING 
CHRIS’ IMA SS 
ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL 


No. B4009, THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. The choicest, 
largest *~ a collection of Thanksgiving material. 144 pages. 
Price, 35c, 

No. 83629" rn PaCHRISTMAS DREAM, A jolly new Christmas play of 
delightful humor and pretty sentiment. Seventeen characters and as many 
additional as desired. Easy costumes and simple scenery. A new play written 
especially for Christmas, 1919. Price, 25 cents, pesos 





No. B3606. THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. An excellent book of 
recitations, dialo; ty pope drills, songs, baal pantomimes, quotations, 
etc. For all gra fs ce, 35 cents, poneene. 


Pric 

No. B4016. THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTM An cxceptionally good, 
two-act play —_ seven splendid characters. wy _# Christmas play. Price, 
15 cents, postpa 
No. B3514, CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. A large and well arranged 
ae, —_ a quotations, drills, tableaux, songs, dialogues and exer- 
cises. A most excellent book. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 
No. B2224° CHRISTMAS IN DREAMLAND. An entertainment in prose 
and verse for ~» — of children. Humorous and entertaining. Simple 
music, scenery es. Price, 15 cents, postp: 
No. 64003. THIRTY ‘NEW CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS 
A book of original = very clever Christmas di: ous and plays for children 
of allages. 175 pages. Price, 35 cents, tpa 
No. B3215. CHRISTMAS "IN OTHER LANDS. Excellent entertain- 
ments, music, recitations and suggestions for primary and intermediate grades. 
Descriptions of how on is celebrated in other countries 111 large 
RES Price 25 cents, postres 

B3502. CHRIS MAS GEMS. A collection of 100 choice readings and 
recitations for boys and girls of allages. Price, 35 cents, postpaid 

















Write for special Write for special 
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this catalogue. this catalogue. 
Both sent free on Both sent free on 
request. request. 
A. A. 
FLANAGAN FLANAGAN 
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521 S. Laflin St. 


CHICAGO 





Address Dept. P, 
621 S.Laflin St- 


CHICAGO 



































If the “Flu” 


























Does Come Again 





Many physicians predict another serious outbreak of influenza 


this coming winter. 
protected 
which should be done to-day. 













and mail to the 


However, there are many others who will heed this announce- 
ment and respond, and many of them may have occasion, very soon, 
to thank us for bringing this opportunity to their attention. 


At least do this to-day—fill out 
the Coupon on the right, cut it out 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


428 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


If it comes, it will catch many teachers un- 
-for too many are prone to put off until the future that 























FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 
428 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story 
and booklet of testimonials 


PRR rere rea re 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 















RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Erta Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 40 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 40 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 40 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 50 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 54 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 54 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918), 60 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 54 cents 


For Grade I11: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 60c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 65c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 65 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS (1919), 60 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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When Overwork 
Pulls You Down 


and the nervous system has been reduced below 
normal, a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is a pleasant, refreshing and invigor- 
ating tonic. The phosphates vital to health, taken in this 
pleasant and easily assimilated form, assist to repair 
the waste which the nervous system has suffered. New 
vitality is created; force, energy and health promoted. 
Non-alcoholic, and free from habit-forming drugs. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 




















PRIMARY ART SUPPLIES 


‘MANUAL ARTS TABLETS”’ 
By Mary H. MontTieT# 


A series of Tablets covering the work of Primary grades. Outline drawings, 
cover designs and vocabulary, for work in cutting, coloring, booklet making, 
sentence building, etc. Size 9x12. Price, 40 cents each. By mail, 50 cents. 


“STICK PRINTING” SUPPLIES 


Are your children learning Design and Color by “Stick Printing’? As 
easy and delightful as play. We carry a complete line of sticks, pads, dye. 
Box No. 1 containing 6 sticks, 3 color caps in cardboard box, postpaid, 15 cents. 


Send for Special Circular 
‘“‘PRANG DRAWING PAPERS” 


“A Prang Paper to Meet Every Need”’ 


Cream Manila A Black Cross Section 
Gray Manila Cc “ Bogus Drawing vty 
White Water Color ‘Pra nN “Ricene” Tracing Paper 
Gray Cross Section Fang “Enginex” Papers 
White Cross Section Product “Prismo” Papers 

Cream Cross Section Construction” Papers 


(Sample Books of these Papers sent Free to Teachers) 


PRIMARY ASSORTMENT 


Contains 20 sheets Cream Manila, 5 sheets Gray Manila, 1 sheet Bogus, 
6 sheets Assorted Colored Construction Papers. Price, per package, 15 cents. 


“WEAVING MATS” 


A book of twenty printed mats and strips for paper weaving. Per book, 25 cents. 


“PINE NEEDLES” 


Long-Leaf Pine Needles for Weaving Work. Per pound. f0 cents. 


‘‘PERMODELLO”’ 
The Per t Modeling Clay — Works Like Magic 
A new Modeling Clay that sets and becomes hard as stone without firing. 


= up new lems in Pri Hand Work, jewelry work, bead work, for 
all grades. Send for illustrated Circular. Pound can, postpaid, 70 cents. 


“MQDELIT” 


This is an indestructible Wax Modeling Clay that always stays soft. Post- 
paid, per pound, 60 cents. 


REED AND RAFFIA 
Send for Descriptive Circular of Sizes and Prices 
THE PRANC COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO 30 Irving Place, NEW YORK 
Send for Circular om “Correspondence Courses in Industrial Art.” 




















NEW PRIMARY READING 


Carpenter. Around the World with the Children. 


Carroll. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
(Johnson) 


Lucia. Peter and Polly in Autumn. 

Powers. Stories the Iroquois Tell Their Children. 
Skinner. Happy Tales for Story Time. 

Skinner. Merry Tales. 


Skinner & Lawrence. Little Dramas for Primary 
Grades. 


Stanley. Animal Folk Tales. 
Varney. Story Plays, Old and New. Book I. 
Wilson. Indian Hero Tales. 

For a complete descriptive catalogue 


and full information about these 
and many other books, send to 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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The — Town Teacher — What She Wants 


By One of Them 


pense — let us give it to a woman,” said the New 

England trustees years ago, and forthwith they 

compiled a creed for the archives of their village; 
retrieved an unsuspecting female, respectably indigent, who 
would have to be supported by the town in any event; 
impressed her with their generosity in allowing her to be 
the shock-absorber between themselves and their com- 
munity; metamorphosed the names “hard work” into 
“»rofession”” — and the first schoolma’am was born. 

Now this system begat others of her kind and more others 
for many generations until, one day when no one was 
watching, an idea crept in, and this idea began begetting 
on its own account and then, the first thing they knew, the 
system was knocked to smithereens. What with the epi- 
demic of stenography and a world’swar and the civil service 
screeching for help, the small-town teacher became a regular 
sanitary Bolshevik, kicking up her heels at august school 
boards, sassin’ superintendents, puncturing contracts and 
having a revolution generally. That is where we are to-day. 
Fortunately for posterity and the thriving of the public 
schools, the birth of ideas has not been confined to the 
teachers, but has taken place among the school boards, 
noticeably rapidly of late. On the boards of the small 
towns have begun to appear educated business men, men 
up in finance, heads of concerns engaged in handling the 
labor situation, shopkeepers who know the per cent of 
advance in living costs, travelers whose information is not 
restricted to one section and these men have talked less of 
the nobility of the profession and more of the worth of the 
work. They have come to hire superintendents who sported 
degrees, but whose heads were not trying for altitude only, 
and they have demanded twentieth century answers to 
twentieth century questions. These modern trustees have, 
in consequence, begun to show less the attributes of planks 
and more the abilities of boards. 

In time — with superintendents getting down to hard 
pan, teachers shorn of affectation — school boards, super- 
intendents and teachers will function as one harmonious 
whole, each knowing what he wants and why, each one 
dove-tailing his share into the work of the others. 

To do this each must know what he wants and what the 
other wants. Boards have wanted precedent and peace be- 
cause they knew no better. Superintendents have wanted 
jobs and teachers and peace because they grew that way. 

Teachers have wanted everything and peace because they 
were too timid to ask themselves what they did want. 
They were afraid to ask too much lest they lose their places 
after they had trained for the work, and they were afraid 
to ask for too little lest they might have obtained more. 

War may be hell, but we have learned that there are 
conditions infinitely worse than war, and finally, through 
years of lady-like seething during wakeful hours spent on 


. le a position without honor and without recom- 





sanitary cots that were davenports in the daytime, the 
small-town teacher has come to know what she wants and 
has defied eternally the old creed: 

“Thou shalt not dance nor play cards nor dress smartly 
nor frequent theatres nor ride in parlor cars nor read the 
ten best sellers nor forget that thou art always a teacher nor 
spend thy modest stipend for anything but church dues, 
socials, school magazines, leagues and lyceums and what 
is left from thy budget thou shalt spend at summer school. 
Thou shalt cater and cajole and deport thyself in all ways 
as censored by the influential of the town, laughing hysteri- 
cally at their jokes and mindful of their desires in all things 
connected or disconnected with the position of trust and 
honor which thou art supposed to hold.” 

In its place has been substituted the new creed, “Thou 
shalt deliver the goods.” 

“Delivering the goods” means to the young American 
woman teacher that she be sufficiently trained, her work 
definitely outlined, her salary adequate, with a chance to 
advance. The small-town teacher must have more money. 
There is no use quoting statistics nor per cent. She can’t 
eat statistics and she can’t cover her nudity with per cent. 
What the shopkeeper demands over his counter as he hands 
her the bundle is cash; the landlady is like unto him; 
living is every whit as expensive in the small town as in the 
city. 

The next thing she is going to have is a right to her 
personality and not be labeled a business rather than a 
person — no more submerging of her cosmic fortune, no 
more having her ego in pawn. She desires not to be at the 
beck and call of injured program, floral, decoration and 
entertainment committees temporarily uplifting the village. 

She wants her religion (sometimes her age) for her private 
property, like her birthmark and her letters. 

And lastly, she wants something to work for — some goal 
ahead that each year may bring nearer if she can deliver 
the goods and that makes for safety in her old age. It isn’t 
the start that is chloroforming the girl who wants to teach— 
it’s the finish. Teaching is a condition de luxe for the fiancét 
with a short engagement, or for the endowed, but it isn’t 
worth a prime minister’s prospects for permanent employ- 
ment. 

And from whom does she expect to receive these things 
that will make her live up to her new creed? 

From the American public. The people are the last word 
in the public school system. The school board is only the 
voice, doing what it thinks the public wants or will stand for. 
These men, as a rule, devote their time, experience and labor 
to the general cause, using their best judgment, perhaps, 
but only in so far as they may do so without opposition 
from the people who have put them in these positions. 

It must be a sentiment that shall be created that will 
inaugurate the policies that give these boards the freedom 
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to meet the teachers half way, knowing that the public is 
back of their findings. In other words, she wants school 
teaching to mean a definite business requiring definite 
preparation, duties and results and not a chimeraic (all 
great writers coin their own words) profession within whose 
shadowy boundaries any drudgery may be asked under the 
disguise of “service.” “If I could lead but one soul up to 
the gates of heaven,” I heard an ardent head of a poorly 
organized school once say at a county teachers’ meeting, 
where his employers would be sure to hear him, “I would 
feel I had not taught in vain” — and he needed the alibi — 
but the rest of us were thinking, I dare say, that if we could 
kick a few into purgatory after we had prepared the majority 
for examinations, we should be amply satisfied and sufh- 
ciently surprised, and feel that we had committed less 
sabotage. 

There is no teacher, however frivolous she may be at the 
start, who does not catch the spirit of service that teaching 
offers, after even the briefest experience. 

I have seen them in Louis heels, wind curls and Georgette 
waists, fresh from the Normal; I have seen them, staid old 
veterans, in rubber heels and long-sleeved heavies; and I 
have seen them in all the varying stages in between; but 
I have never watched one yet who did not respond to this 
spirit of service and give it to the very fullest of her powers. 

I am minded of two superintendents who had “the 
vision” — which is the latest fall style in pedagogical talk 
this year — one had it in abundance and the other has 
symptoms of it, more acute each year. 

The first was the first school superintendent that I had 
ever known to wear anything but black and don’t I recall 
the time he appeared in natty gray one day in spring. It 
was a wonderful spring that year and it must have over- 
come him into taking a chance at precedent. And didn’t 
we seniors love him for it and realize that after all he was 
human! This superintendent was later disposed of, osten- 
sibly because he boarded at the hotel and was suspected of 
having smoked a cigarette. If he had only lived to see the 
world made safe for democracy by cigarettes! 

But before he went — bless him! — he put ina telephone, 
bought a piano, had the spit-ball studded walls papered 
and the hand-carved desks redone, and hung pictures other 
than those of Frances Willard and Lincoln (who were all 
that the most ardent patriots could say about them, but 
they were not comely, to say the least, and certainly were 
never meant for subjects for cornering the art of the public 
schools), and he gave the schools an impetus and the 
teachers an independence that carried on until we had 
hectored his successor into our way of thinking, and before 
we had finished with him we had the school board inoculated 
too. And to-day, as the ‘few of the “Old Guard” 
left wander in through the main entrance of one of the 
finest buildings in the state, albeit it stands in a small town, 
we know that the townsfolk pride themselves on what they 
have done — but away in the backs of our minds we know 
that the revolutionary superintendent, who, like all reform- 
ers, died for his cause, who actually built it. To us it is his 
monument, just as his gray suit was our Chateau Thierry. 

This was the man in our small town who watched his 
chance and let in the idea. Strange, weird, wholesome 
idea that there was not eternal enmity between the board 
and the teachers, and that we might go to him for advice 
and get it unadulterated and without its having been in 
cold storage. He it was who permitted us to teach folk- 
dancing under the guise of fancy drills, and the opposition 
didn’t know the difference. And he who said to a few of us 
— giddy ones — on the eve of a teachers’ institute of the 
county, “Dress your prettiest. I want you to meet the big 
guns and show them what a live bunch of teachers we have.” 
As a rule we sneaked by anything bon ton, lest our meager 
salaries should be curtailed further. 

And on the morrow we met the important ones, had a 
grandly unconscious time at their banquet table and re- 
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turned with the zest that contact with better people alway: 
gives. 

And the other superintendent who has a part of the 
vision is one who never let go by a chance to encourage us 
to meet and mix in political, social, pedagogical affairs that 
could in any way broaden us or clarify our vision. Was it 
grand opera in the nearest city, or something extra fine in 
drama or art, was it an opportunity for an unusual trip o1 
a state political convention, aye—was it just a good time 
when we were feeling bilious or down at the heels, he never 
failed us, encouraging us to go, finding substitutes and sub- 
stituting himself. It was not so much the permission t< 
= as the understanding that we had a director and not a 

OSS. 

Morale? — Yes, morale! 

There has been too much balderdash in small-town peda- 
gogics about teaching — too much hazy language let loos« 
on the nobility of sacrifice and promises to pay in other than 
the coin of the realm. Lecturers and preachers and boards 
and superintendents have held forth on the marvelous 
satisfaction of giving one’s life for others and pushed off on 
to Providence the greater part of the salaries that teachers 
were earning. 

But the boarding-house keeper and the dry-goods mer- 
chant, even when on the school board, have not spoken 
of ethics at the end of the month. She and he have 
kept a weather eye open for the amount, to a farthing, that 
was their due from the teacher. 

And the stupid teacher, following precedent, has smiled 
her wan and patient smile and repeated the formula that 
she had been taught — “Service to one’s fellowmen cannot 
be repaid to them in gold.” Well, maybe it can’t, but one’s 
fellowmen are going to have the finest kind of an opportunity 
presently, if not before, of being allowed to find out. 

Sifted down, there is not much in what the small-town 
teacher wants to make a fuss over. 

Enough money to live on respectably and paid the year 
round. The right to the pursuit of happiness without ; 
board of censors. A chance to advance. And what she 
gets makes for the future welfare of your children and land 





Personality First 


Winifred Sherman Gordon 


N a school composed mainly of foreigners, children s 
| new to American customs that they are constantly 
encountering bewildering requirements hitherto un- 
known in their ways of living, the vital problem con 
fronting the teacher is how to conform to the requirements 
of the curriculum and still have sufficient time to d 
the very necessary things for the physical well-being of th: 
little strangers entrusted to her care. 

With American children, coming from homes wher: 
intelligent co-aperation with the parents is not only possible, 
but taken as a matter of course, the small matters of occa- 
sional minor delinquencies of conduct are easily taken care 
of. But when the parents cannot speak English and follow 
customs wholly at variance with the American ideas of 
cleanliness, eating, housing and living generally, much - 
oh, so very much! — depends on the teacher. 

An instance is recalled of a little girl who was so irritable, 
quarrelsome and peevish generally, that her neighborhood 
was in a constant state of turmoil. The school was com- 
posed largely of Jewish children, many of such recent emi 
gration that the parents spoke no English and many of the 
children could tell first-hand experiences of Russia and their 
travel to America. 

The little girl was pretty, appeared fairly clean, did good 
work and was very ambitious. But something was wrong. 
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Her teacher watched her for a few days, trying to fathom 
the reason for her aggressiveness. The little face was 
pinched, the skin unwholesome, the broad brow and pointed 
chin formed the base and apex of a triangular little face 
which seemed reminiscent of a little half-starved kitten, 
over-sophisticated in the usages of alleys and garbage pails. 
Fairly well clothed, the child did not bear the stamp of 
poverty, yet “malnutrition” seemed stamped on her like a 
curse. 

After a féw days the teacher questioned the child. Win- 
ning her confidence, she learned that the mother spoke no 
English, but was most prodigal with her Yiddish, which she 
dispensed wholesale across back fences and in her neighbors’ 
kitchens, leaving the children to their own devices as to 
breakfast. As the coffee-pot was left on the stove after the 
father’s early breakfast, the easiest thing to do was to use 
what was left of the coffee, so these children, under eight 
years of age, were breakfasting on a cup of stale, strong 
coffee, and nothing else. 

Further questioning revealed the fact that the mother 
was never home at a noon meal, but left hard-boiled eggs 
and cheese for the children’s lunch. Stray pennies appeared 
to be plentiful, so these meals were eked out at the children’s 
discretion, which usually manifested itself in the purchase 
of all-day suckers and other cheap candies. 

The teacher wisely did not attempt to talk to the mother 
through an interpreter, but asked her through the child, asa 
personal favor, to prepare certain things for her to eat, 
as she wished to cure the “stomach trouble” of which the 
little one complained. She planned the meal and ques- 
tioned the child the next day as to whether she had suc- 
ceeded in persuading the mother to prepare them. She had. 
Mother had asked if she wanted no coffee, and been scorn- 
fully rebuked. ‘No! Didn’t you hear me tell you what 
the teacher said?” 

Teacher took heart, realizing that she might become a 
power in at least a small part of the world. After several 
days, as the child continued to improve in complexion and 
temper, she inquired about the “stomach trouble.” 

Then did the immensity of her problem become apparent. 
She was proudly informed, “I have now no more stomach 
trouble. Mine mudder say now I can drink coffee and eat 
hard eggs again.” 

So is it borne upon us that not only a remedy for immedi- 
ate conditions, but far-reaching eternal vigilance are neces- 

aty if anything like permanent results are to be obtained. 





And the only way to accomplish this is to ceaselessly study 
home conditions, with intelligent sympathy seek to win 
the confidence of the children, put personality first,{per- 
sistence second and pedagogy last; with the real, human, 
broad-minded teacher the curriculum will not suffer on 
account of time given to human interests. 

The mind cannot work its best in a weak, under-nourished 
body and in many—I might say in most — cases, the 
parents’ neglect is due toignorance. They would be willing, 
but they do not know how. Many of our customs are 
entirely beyond their comprehension, and the problem of 
educating the parents must be accomplished through the 
children, who are to become a large factor in our American 
citizenry of the next generation. 





Schoolroom Decoration 


Johanna Holm 


Windows 


The long expanse of blackboard is always difficult to 
plan decorations for and still avoid using coo much of 
the board space. 

The children had cut out geraniums and mounted them 
in flower-pots. How to use them for a border and still 
not have them appear to be hung in the air, as borders 
at top of blackboards frequently appear to be, was a puzzle. 
To mount them on one long shelf on a board twenty feet 
long would be too monotonous as they were cut to pattern, 
but varying in color. 

We could not have real plants in our windows because 
of the cold. Why not draw some windows on the black- 
board resembling the windows of our room? This was 
done, using measurements of windows in the room. A 
canary in a cage cut from paper was hung in one window. 
A jar of gold-fish which children had made previously 
was mounted in the other. Then the geranium plants 
were mounted in the window. 

The babies, representing the five senses, were cut out 
of The Pictortal Review and mounted between the windows 
to form a border. The children were greatly pleased 
over this decoration and the red and pink geraniums helped 
to cheer the schoolroom. 
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Our Little Citizens 


Etta V. Leighton 
Civic Secretary, National Security League 
(Book rights reserved) 


November, with its memories of our thrifty Pilgrim 

ancestors, and its many opportunities for impressing 

American ideals, let us make Thrift one of our key- 
notes for November’s Civic Work. 

There is a great difference between the European habit 
of saving, even stinting on food supplies and clothing — 
habits ingrained through centuries of economic repression — 
and American habits of thrift. Thrift means using savings 
in a profitable way, whether they are savings in goods or 


money. 
Civic Tasks 


Whether in city, town, or country, there are civic tasks 
awaiting the thrifty young citizen whose teacher is alert 
and helpful. The destruction of weeds and caterpillar 
pests, as the caterpillars make their winter nests, the 
clearmg up of flower gardens, preparing them for winter by 
packing leaves over buried bulbs and protecting tender 
shrubs by tying branches of evergreen to them, making 
gardens look neat and not neglected, potting plants in the 
schoolroom, are all factors in the Fall Clean-up which is as 
necessary as the Spring Clean-up. 

Proper winter shelter for tools, oiling lawn mowers and 
putting them away safely is a lesson that needs giving. 
In certain parts of our country, the spectacle of farm 
machinery left in the open at the mercy of the elements is 
no tribute to the thrift of the owners. 

The nation issued an “On Honor” appeal to all young 
gardeners, asking them to harvest their crops faithfully. 
As teachers we can see what a bad effect on character 
building the neglect of gardens is. To have children pegin 
in enthusiasm and then get lazy or indifferent and allow the 
gardens to go to ruin is to make bad citizens. 


Storing Food 


There will be opportunity for teaching Americanism in 
the lessons on storing food. When we collect nuts to store 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas use, is the time to explain 
cold storage. While this.is being written the country is in 
a state of false excitement over reports of quantities of 
food held in storage, and there is danger that forced dis- 
tribution will lead to serious shortage during the winter 
months. 

A series of little lessons on food storage will interest and 
help our children. First, the story of the squirrel packing 
away nuts for the winter, the dog burying his bones, the 
ants and the bees storing their food; then the Indians 
gathering corn and beans and making pemmican, dried meat. 
Note that the Indian’s cold storage was a caché — a hole 
in the ground in which the corn was buried. Next come 
to some of the ways our Colonial ancestors stored food; 
the ways we relearned during the war —the drying of 
vegetables and fruits, canning and preserving of others, 
the storage of hard vegetables like potatoes and squash, 
the gathering of herbs, the laying down of eggs in water-glass, 
the salting of meat and fish, etc. 

Next explain that town and city families cannot store 
their own food — first, because they haven’t the time, and 
second, because they haven’t the space. So in order that 
they need not starve during the winter, storage warehouses 
are built. Some of them:are really huge refrigerators or 
cold storage plants. In these huge warehouses, food of all 
kinds is stored up in the season of plenty and sold in the 
season of scarcity. For instance, the surplus April and 
May eggs are stored for use in winter; so with beef, fish, etc. 
Unless these storehouses are kept filled, our winter diet 


T* good citizen is thrifty and in this month of 


must be much restricted. Bad teaching on the part of 
sensational newspapers has made the average man look 
on cold storage as a plan to extort high prices. It may be 
that in some cases prices have been held up through storage, 
but the fact is evident that this has happened less ofte 

than we think; figures show that the profits for handling 
such big businesses are not great in proportion to the 
business. People in town and city must be fed. It takes 
hundreds of people to handle and care for the food, and 
they must all be paid. So the cost of transporting the food 

of handling and caring for it, and the rest of the building, 
sales force expenses, etc., all have to be added to the first 
cost. 

Children should be made to understand that the world 
can produce plenty of food for everyone in it. The reason 
why food is scarce and prices high in some places is due 
to poor methods of transportation and distribution. Some 
of them who live in country districts may see apples rotting 
on the ground, while in New York some apples are ten cents 
apiece and medium size pears sell three for a quarter. 
They ought to find out why the owner of the apples doesn’t 
ship them. 

Perhaps they would enjoy dramatizing the following 
situation based on New York State facts. 


Co-operative Marketing 


Let a few farmers talk about their fine apple crop and the 
difficulty of getting it to market, the cost of picking the 
apples and packing them and getting them to the railroad. 
Let a motorist who is passing by stop to ask a question 
about the road. Let them tell him it is good, all but one 
stretch of a short distance. As he goes on, have one of the 
farmers say: ‘ We might carry our produce to market if 
we had a truck, but that hollow stretch would be bad go- 
ing.” Let the rest say: “We'll do as the farmers out West 
do — we'll all get together and fix that road.” One says, 
*T’ll provide the gravel; my bank is nearest.” Another 
says, “If six of us get in this, we can have a convertible 
truck.” One of the farmer’s wives comes along and listens 
to the discussion, and says, “Why, that’s fine, and you 
needn’t come back empty; you can do an express business 
back for the people along the line who want something from 
the city.” Have them go on to lay plans to have some one 
in the city to look after their interests in the market, and 
you have worked out just such a co-operative scheme 
was successful in at least one community. 

You are training the constructive imagination, building 
up ideas of good railroads and good roads. 


Civic Value of Domestic Science 


+ 


Last month we built a house, perhaps now we should 
dramatize some of the living in it. If there is no course in 
Domestic Science, little plays and devices along house- 
keeping lines will help. We learned civics last month 
when we learned how the house could be built only through 
the co-operation of all kinds of workers. This month we 
can get in a good deal in the way of sanitation and home 
duties. 

Look up your last year’s September Primary Epucation 
for mother and health plays. Have your housekeeper aid 
assistant housekeepers look after inside and outside of des':<, 
etc. One of the happiest periods of the pre-primary ch.- 
dren in the Rhode Island Normal School Americanized 
Montessori class is a weekly dusting period — when they 
dust all ‘Busy work,” books and furniture, and examine 
the books to see that they are clean. 
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Aprons for All 


These children in the Montessori class wear little cambric 
aprons, and it occurs to me that parent-teacher associa- 
tions or upper grade sewing classes would be willing to 
make these aprons. Perhaps the parent-teacher associa- 
tions would pay for them, so that each child could have one. 
I remember my dear grandmother telling a poor woman 
she wus helping that she should have aprons for herself 
and the children. I remember she said, “Aprons are easy 
to wash and iron, and they are cheaper than dresses. With 
them one can keep clean and save one’s clothes. Without 
them clothes are soon ruined.” In the homes of many of 


these children aprons are scarce; their use in school will ” 


help a new habit. If they made aprons last year for little 
French children they will enjoy having ‘some of their own 
this year. With a doll or two and the usual first aid 
exercises, a good many housekeeping dramatizations can 
take place. Let the boys do a good deal of the first aid 
exercises. 

Recess Lunches 


I hope you can provide a recess lunch for a// the primary 
children — an apple-sauce sandwich, a jelly sandwich, an 
apple, or bit of other fruit. Growing children need a bit 
at recess, especially those who come to school having break- 
fasted early or too lightly. The Children’s Bureau recom- 
mends this recess lunch and a hot dish or drink with the 
noon lunch. The matter of hot lunch in country schools 
was discussed in this series last year. Let us try to bring 
up the health of all our children, even if it means calling 
for help on women’s clubs and other outside sources. 
Tell the children in country districts about the children’s 
special, the motor that goes into remote country districts 
to teach mothers how to feed and take care of their babies. 


Study Our Money 


A good many games with our coins will suggest them- 
selves. The children need to realize that our money is 
good because our government stands back of it, but if our 
government was overthrown as the government in Russia 
was, Our money would be almost, maybe quite, worthless. 

Let the children play guessing games — “What am I?” — 
as 

“T am brown and round and was dug from the ground, 
And I roll when you let me fall, 
Lincoln and Liberty stand in one place, 

“In God we trust” is on my face, 
And I buy the least of all.” 


Try making prose or rhyme questions for the nickel, the 
dime, the quarter, the half dollar, etc. If possible, get 
some figures as to the amount of wages paid in the com- 
munity in a week, the money in savings banks, etc. Make 
them understand that no one but Uncle Sam is allowed to 
coin money, and be sure they know the coins well enough 
not to be cheated by lead nickels or quarters, or to take 
Canadian dimes in localities where these are under par. 

The civic facts are: Uncle Sam coins our money; no state 
or person allowed to coin money; our money is good because 
government is back of it; a revolution in the country might 
make it worthless as in Russia; facts as to money circulating 
in neighborhood; our duty to spend well or save wisely. 

Let us understand that lending their money to bank 
(putting savings in bank), or Uncle Sam in W. S. S., is the 
opposite of getting money on a mortgage. Now some one 
is going to pay us for the use of our money. 


Thrift Lesson in Carnegie’s Life 
Use story of the life of Andrew Carnegie to show how he 
was poorest of the poor, but saved his money and that 
his becoming rich made other people rich, too — it did not 
make anyone poorer. It gave work to more people. Note 
how Andrew Carnegie borrowed money on mortgage to get 
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his first start. I hope every teacher cut out of the paper 
his biography when Carnegie died, so that she might add it 
to her stories of poor men who got rich in America. 

The wild socialistic outcries against anyone who has 
grown rich have perverted the minds of millions of Ameri- 
cans. Carnegie’s wealth was the result of his own hard 
work — his quick wit in seeing the value of the Bessemer 
process, his judgment in picking men from his works, all 
of whom worked hard and became rich themselves. He 
gave away his millions doing good. It is of interest to note 
that Gustavus Swift, who began the Swift Packing Company, 
was a long time saving his first $18 to buy his first cow. 


American Doctrine 


Above all, we must make our little children who are 
growing up in a deadly atmosphere of anti-American doc- 
trine realize that America respects private property and 
the right of a man to rise in the world by hard work — that 
America intends to give all, rich and poor, a square deal; 
that the honest rich man is entitled to the protection of the 
law as well as the honest poor man, but that the dis- 
honest man, rich or poor, must suffer its penalties. 

The doctrine that the possession of property is a crime 
is imported alien doctrine. In our Thanksgiving proclama- 
tions we always thank God for our prosperity — we couldn’t 
do this if prosperity was a crime. Look up your November, 
1918, Primary Epucation and celebrate Thanksgiving as 
the birth of Democracy in America and help your children 
to see that the only way out of our present difficulties is for 
us all to work and save. 





Forms of Service Red Cross 
Juniors May Give to the 


Community 
Grace Evelyn Starks 


For Other Boys and Girls 


Parties at Orphan Homes. 

Telling stories at these homes. 
Adopting an orphan. 

Making outfits for children. 

Helping on Playgrounds. 
Entertaining other Clubs. 

Raising money to help with the schooling of less fortunate. 
Visiting sick children of community. 
Writing letters to these children. 
Acting as Pollyannas. 

Sending supplies to foreign children. 


For Sick and Invalids in the Community 


Wheeling invalid chairs. 

Giving entertainments, reading, speaking, singing for 
inmates of hospitals. 

Homes for the Friendless, City and County Infirmaries. 

Association for the Blind Asylums (forming an enter- 
tainment bureau for this work). 

Sending stamped postcards to institutions whose in- 
mates may wish to send greetings to others. 

Cutting puzzles, making scrap books, Cheer Up Folders 
for hospitals and other institutions 

Sending flowers and fruit to homes and hospitals. 

Making surprise bags” filled with presents for invalids. 


For the Community 
Starting or assisting in Clean, Up Brigade. 
Distributing literature for other organizations. 
Community Songs, Pageants and Plays. 


Bird Protection. 
(Continued on page 599) 
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Stories for Teachers 
Alle McLoughlin 


Rebuilding Jennie Jones 


We: the final summons comes to join that innu- 
merable caravan and St. Peter asks, “What have 
you done as an excuse for having lived?” I am 
going to answer back brazenly— “I rebuilt 
Jennie Jones.” And if St. Peter is the gentleman that I 
think he is, he will treat me with the respect that I feel I 
deserve. / 

Already there are a lot of I’s and only one paragraph, 
but there are going to be a lot of I’s in this whole narrative. 
Firstly, no one else rebuilt this Jennie Jones — this one 
unextinct specimen of this kind of Jennie Jones which, as 
you surmise, is not her name at all; and secondly, I would 
never libel any other teacher by intimating that she used 
the methods that I used to accomplish the end. Away 
back in the corner of my mind that holds the thoughts that 
are rarely spoken — like those words which we come across 
so often in our reading,but which, when we start to speak 
out loud sound like a foreign language — away back in that 
corner, I used to call her “The Goat.” She was what 
Aunt Mary Ann would call “just a passel o’ remnants.” 

Heredity had brought her only the gifts of a silly 
mother and a stubborn, self-willed, middle-aged, inexperi- 
enced father, with all that that implies, who differed from 
the mule only in that — without any pride of ancestry — 
he did have this hope of posterity. 

Environment brought her this same progenitor, a grand- 
mother of like ilk,and an aunt. The aunt was the leavening 
influence. 

The home was a comfortable apartment, but with no 
yard or porches or places for the out-doors to come in. 

The result was an anemic, helpless, retarded, obstinate, 
abnormal child out of which to make a perfectly normal 
pupil who would be watched by her retinue of three in the 
expectation that she would pass all others with colors flying, 
not because they supposed her to be unusually brilliant, 
but as a justification of their methods of raising children. 

Was she loved by them? She certainly was. Never was 
misjudged affection more generously deluged on a child 
than on this one. She was absorbed by these old and 
middle-aged. They fairly lived off her youth as the orchid 
lives — or the lichen or any fungus. 

This was the general outlay as nearly as an observant 
observer could gather. 

As I came to know her intimately she proved to be the 
only child I had ever known to have absolutely no in- 
itiative. I can recall a day when five minutes were con- 
sumed — without success—in trying to get her-to use the 
end of the chalk opposite to the one that she was using; 
of another time when it was not possible to teach her by 
having her watch the others or by my directions to put her 
foot in a certain position; of the four times daily for over 
two weeks that it took to make her sufficiently proficient 
in tying a scarf around her neck so that it stayed on. I can 
remember time after time when the two of us stood gazing 
at each other, strongly reminiscent of two cows looking at 
each other over a pasture fence, she wondering what I 
meant and I wondering if there was anything zbove her 
neck more intelligent than pure bone. Every single thing 
she did, she had to be taught act by act, as one would train 
an animal. 

The other alarming quality about her was her universal 
. antagonism. Perhaps it would be more clarifying to say 
that she was universally antagonistic. 

“T like to fight,” she said, one day when she noticed that 
I was catching her making faces and calling names at an 
i enemy. “Why do you like to fight and make 
faces?” I asked. “TI like the way it feels,” she answered, 


with a certain elf-like smile that she had. “I like it” — 
and she went on with her play. 

Despite these unnatural traits, there was a fighting 
vitality that offset her poor constitution; a high, sweet 
little voice with a remarkably true ear for tone that was an 
alibi to feeble-mindedness; and a quick sense of humor anc 
imagination that denied mental deficiency. 

Was shea moron? That is a name for that corner of the 
mind before mentioned. 

She was ushered into my school looking like a doll'off the 
Christmas tree, all in white with chains and bracelets and 
rings galore, her mouse-colored hair hanging to her waist 
in long thin curls, the front banged over her big, widely set 
apart and prominent gray eyes, a distinct line apparent 
between the contributions to her costuming by her grand- 
mother and those by her modern aunt. 

But my introduction to her initial appearance in her one 
act specialty known as “Helplessness” ‘did not come until 
the first day of early fall; . the first cool day that called out 
wraps and hats. That day she came sweatered and bon- 
neted, her little claw-like hands encased in gloves, and as I 
looked up, she stood before me, her arms hanging helplessly 
at her sidés and her eyes watching some: children farther 
down the hall. 

- “What a nice fresh morning!” I volunteered. “Did you 
come to school alone?” 

“No, my papa brought me.” 

He or the grandmother or the aunt “fetched” her as she 
used to say in her old-fashioned way and came for her, four 
times a day; a perfectly useless performance and one that 
they had been strongly urged to discontinue. 

She stood still and so did I, watching what her next 
maneuver would be, for she was a child of infinite variety. 
Her capacity for waiting appeared to be greater than mine, 
so I asked, “What do you want?” 

“Take off my fings,” she commanded. 

“Take off your things?” I countered. 

“Yes, you take off my fings right this minute!” she repeated. 

“Take them off yourself,” I answered, as exasperated as 
if she had been my own age and size. 

“T tan’t,” she told me, looking up into my eyes for the 
first time. “I’m a ’ittle, ’ittle bit of a girl. I’m aunty’s 
‘Birdie.’ ” 

“Oh, no, you’re not,” I contradicted. ‘You are a great, 
big, long-legged girl and you’re not anybody’s ‘Birdie.’ 
Here’s a hook for you. Take off your things and hang them 
on. this hook. And hurry up.” 

“T can’t,” she answered again without emotion. And 
frankly, I believe that.she thought she couldn’t. 

“Look at me,” I ordered.: Shedid.. “Now say, ‘J.can.’ 
She did. 

“Now, start with your gloves. Take hold of the fingers,” 
and I put one of her hands over the other for her. “Hang 
on. Pullhard.” She did and the glove came off. “Take 
the other one off.’’ I never saw a stranger sight. It took 
deep thought and a couple of minutes before she managed 
the other alone. 

“Take hold of this string,” I next commanded, showinz 
her the end of her bonnet ribbon “Pull.” Off came the 
bonnet. “Hang it up.” “Unbutton your sweater,” came 
the next direction. She tried; there was that consolation, 
but before she completed the operation she had tangled 
every part that was tangleable and had gone through some 
of the most unique movements of brain and muscle oue 
would ever hope to watch outside of a carnival of con- 
tortionists. 

“Who dresses you?”’ 

“My mamma.” (She had been taught to-call her gran«- 
mother “Mamma.’’) 
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“Who feeds you?” 
“My aunty.” 
“Who takes off your wraps?” 

“My mamma and my papa and my aunty.” 

“Look at me again,” I told her with emphasis. “In 
school no one is going to do a single thing for you except to 
show you how. No one but lazy, silly, selfish boys and 
girls have big folks work for them when they can do the 
things themselves. I will show you how, but you must do 
the work yourself.” 

And then commenced that time of trial and tribulation 
about which, as I before remarked, I am some day going to 
boast to St. Peter, for it is the one achievement of my life, 
the one work I view with complacency. 

Action by action and movement by movement, this Jennie 
Jones was taught to hold her crayons, to take out and put 
away her paraphernalia, to take off and put on her hat,coat, 
sweater, gloves, rain coat, rubbers, open and shut her 
umbrella and put everything in its place. She learned just 
.what was shown her and nothing more. Monday morning 
she was at the exact spot in her mental equipment that she 
was when she left me Friday night — she had forgotten 
nothing and she had learned nothing more. 

It gradually dawned on us who were making a study of 
her in order to find the treatment most beneficial that she 
was the specimen, par excellence, of retarded development. 
The idea first came when I saw her reveling in her new 
accomplishment of running. Her first attempts before I 
took her by the hand and showed her how, were the un- 
gainly actions of a young colt rather than the disconnected 
movements of the mentally deficient. 

Taking this theory as a working foundation, I bent my 
energies on correlating her sense and muscular development, 
which gave me plenty to do, for, first of all, there was her 
antagonistic spirit which had to be subdued. Charlie 
Kambol, a wiry little Italian who was amply able to care 
for himself, helped out materially in this. My Jennie had 
the habit of giving an “upper-cut” in semi-professional 
style to anyone who displeased her, garnishing her strong 
right with divers grimaces at her supposed enemy. She 
had another cute little trick of taking from her neighbors 
whatever she fancied. We were gradually eliminating: the 
worst of these accomplishments, when Charlie put a final 
quietus on her pugilistic tendencies. 

I had gone to my desk in the back part of the room when 
I saw Jennie reach across the aisle and deliberately take 
a bright purple pencil, the delight of Charlie’s Italian soul, 
from his desk and place it on her own and when Charlie 
reached to recover it she passed him one of her famous 
straight arms. I had a great curiosity to see her in action 
and I had a sneaking suspicion that she was about to get 
all that was coming to her, so I was patently oblivious of the 
altercation. 

Swat! And Charlie went into action too. There was a 
clap like a fly swatter striking squarely on a smooth surface 
and Jennie began nursing her cheek, I discreetly began 
searching under my desk for nothing, as one of my best bred 
children tiptoed up to me and, in the whisper that the maid 
reserves for telling the mistress — when company is pres- 
ent — that the ice cream has come, said, “Charlie Kambol 
slapped Jennie Jones.” I ignored my informant, who tip- 
toed back to her seat. Jennie continued nursing her cheek, 
but as was ever the case with her, when once shown how, 
she understood. That slap eliminated her as a pugilist 
henceforth. 

For the first year in my grade she learned nothing of the 
formal schedule of school production — no reading, writing, 
drawing, etc. She could not follow an outline with her 
pencil, nor draw around an object, nor cut out a ball or 
Square outlined for her, nor roll her clay into any shape, and 
as for following a verbal direction, she might just as well 
have been a Fiji Islander listening to Clemenceau. 

But she did learn to handle herself, through a series of 
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— made easier by the aunt, who learned with the 
ild. 

First hand the father was disposed of and the daily trips 
to and from school under his direction, that had set her 
apart from the rest and destroyed any self-confidence she 
might have retained. “TI shall watch over her every step 
to and from school. She is not capable of taking care of 
herself,” he said. 

“Tf she is not capable of walking two blocks to school 
without being personally conducted,” he was told, “she 
will not be allowed to continue coming to this school.” 

As time went on Jennie was taught to use the playground 
apparatus, slide down the shoots, use the see-saws, swing in 
the big swings, to mix with other children. Her favorite 
amusement, when she had once learned, was to run around 
and around the playground, aimlessly, just running for the 
mere pleasure of using her power of locomotion hitherto 
unknown, for she had never had a yard to play in, and in 
her walks her guardians had continually cautioned “Be a 
little lady, dear.” 

The real wild and hilarious time of her life, however, was 
during the days when a cement mixer and hoister run by a 
steam engine was on one side of the yard where some 
building was going on. Those were the days she really 
lived and freely expressed herself until I had to disinfect 
her language, and then she did not relish it so much, 

As each load was made ready to be hoisted, the engine 
tooted to warn the men of its coming. This engine had a 
fascination for Jennie Jones and long after the other 
children had tired of watching it, she remained interested, 
shortening the distance between her post of observation 
and her objective until for a number of days she went 
quite close to it. 

Each time that the engine tooted its shrill, oer ona 
whistle, she went off into a paroxysm of hops and leaps an 
language. While approving of anything that added to her 
mental or physical activity, I did want to know what she 
was saying, so I quietly took a post one day where I could 
hear her when, to my consternation, she began calling that 
engine an energetic stream of names that would have done 
credit to a street gamin. 

“What makes you talk that way to the engine?” I asked 
when I had taken her away with me. 

“Because it is a bad, bad man engine,” she answered. 
“T told him every day to go away and he answers back. 
He’s a dirty old thing and I hate him, I do.” 

“But the engine can’t go away unless the men haul it 
away,” I told her, 

“Yes it can,” she insisted. “Sometimes it laughs right 
at-me and it can go, because it wiggles.” 

Whew! Talk about childish imagination! 
with a vengeance. 

Apparently her high-strung, taut nerves, that resulted 
from her anemic condition, were fairly lacerated by the 
shrill shrieks of this engine that were far from pacifying to 
anyone of the best nerves, and she had watched it until she 
had personified it — until it had become alive to her. 

It was only after I had shown her how it was fed by a fire 
of coals and the water was put in it to be made into steam 
and had let her handle the shafts and feel the cold iron, 
after school, that she would play about at recess unmindful 
of it and at that, when a particularly sharp blast came from 
its throttle, she would turn and glare at it as if to see if it 
had not, after all, a soul like unto her own. 

The sense most highly developed, if one were to judge by 
her singing, was her sense of hearing. The next step was, 
logically, to develop in her an ability to see, to catch some 
of the detail, since so much depends on this, and at the 

inning of her second year with me I was made happy 
by seeing her get a real and firm hold of what she was being 
taught. What stood her in good stead was that quality 


This was it 


‘ that held whatever she once understood. Like our dough- 
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Reproduction 


Meaning of Story 

“Tellme a-story about a leaf.” 
' “The-leaf is green.” 

“Who can tell me another story about the leaf?” 

“The leaf is on the plant.” 

This little conversation ‘took place in a primary grade. 
It is quoted to prove the popularity of the story. Some 
years ago educators emphasized the great value of the tale 
and, straightway, it was used until the name became a 
charm. 


All very well, but let us keep the charm by using it fairly. 

Of all objectional habits of the primary grades the worst 
is this use of pedagogical baby talk. You won’t let your 
pupils say “muvver” or “faver,” because you are fitting 
them for a place among men and women and they do not 
use such expressions. Outside the schoolroom did you ever 
hear a2 man or woman use “story” for “sentence”? A 
_ spade is a spade; a sentence, a sentence; a statement, a 
statement; the children may as well hear the correct word 
at once. 

“Story” for “sentence” is Pedogeese, from which may 
our instructors defend us! 

A story must have a plot, otherwise it is none. The 
word is almost worn out from overuse. Let us restore it to 
its rightful place. 


Why Use Stories 


There are several reasons for the use of stories. The 
chief is to create an interest in literature, but they are 
valuable, also, to assist in securing freedom of expression 
and to increase the vocabulary. 


Literary Interest 


This point carries us from the field of pure composition 
into that of literature, which must be discussed briefly 
before the question of reproduction is taken up. A great 
number of people have found in books a sure source of 
amusement. Books as a store-house of necessary facts may 
be neglected in this discussion. They are history, geogra- 
phy, nature study and so forth. Let each d ent 

rove its claim. We are discussing, rather, the multitude of 
ks included under “pure literature,” writings which 
usually possess some emotional interest. 

In a popular book recently published I find, “I never 
read ‘Mother Goose’ or ‘David Copperfield’ or ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
or ‘Cinderella’ or ‘Bluebeard’ or ‘Robinson Crusoe’ or 
‘Jane Eyre’ or ‘Alice in Wonderland’ or a word from Rud- 
yard Kipling. I did not know that Henry the Eighth was 
married more than once or that Shelley was a poet. I didn’t 
know that R. L. S. stood for Robert Louis Stevenson or that 
George Eliot was a lady. I had never seen a picture of the 
‘Mona Lisa’ and (it’s true but you won’t believe it) I had 
never heard of Sherlock Holmes.” 


Time for Acquiring This Interest 


As a usual thing fondness for reading must be acquired 
before the fifteenth year. There are few who in later life 
gain freedom in the use of books. We have all seen the 
man who, himself without that vague something called 
culture, knows there is magic in literature and humbly but 
persistently tries to acquire knowledge of books. Too late 
to care to read them he reads about them. 

Children may be helped toward an interest in literature 
by story-telling. A little boy who had heard many stories, 


told his mother he wanted to go to school so he could read 
for himself. 


Motive in Learning to Read 


There is much said to-day about motivation. “I wa 
to.” That is the most potent aid in learning. Let th 
child have a glimpse of what he is coming to. It is right 
that he should enjoy what he cannot yet read. Some 
anxious teachers have feared lest he lose his interestJin 
reading because he is mentally more mature than the 
content of the Reader. The child of many interests, alert 
and active-minded, is not the one who quails before the 
difficulty of print ‘and alphabet. I have never known a 
child who liked stories so well he did not want to read. 


Literary Background 

This is a phrase beloved of college professors. Many 
girls and boys have turned away discouraged by the remark, 
“Your work is unsatisfactory. You have no background. % 
Consider this from the adult standpoint. You read a book. 
It does not stand out by itself. You speak of it as like this, 
or unlike that other. You say it is stronger than the last 
you read. Always you measure it by comparison. The 
child who has not read widely cannot make these compari- 
sons. He has the right to complain if we let him grow up 
without the mental equipment which should be his. Origi- 
nality is all very well, and first-hand knowledge is the best, 
but the world is wide. I cannot go over it all and I take 
eagerly and gladly what others have to offer. My life may 
be narrow, but if Ican thrill with the adventures of Ulysses 
and respond to the appeal of Henry the Fifth, not all my days 
will be gray and colorless. 


Freedom of Expression 


A teacher said that reproduction gives no chance for 
motivation. That may come by preparing a story or play 
for a younger grade. Yet is it necessary? The story fails 
of its purpose if there is not enough interest to make ready 
discussion. You and I talk of the last popular novel. 
Children will speak as readily of the books they enjoy. 
The one point which gives story-telling the advantage over 
the conversation lesson and the observation lesson is that 
the organization is determined by the development of the 
story. There is less need for effort on the pupil’s part. 
He “speeds up.” 


Vocabulary 


It is the story which should be the center of interest, not 
the new word. I would far rather the child who read “The 
Magic Forest” followed the adventures of the hero with 
breathless interest than that he learned the meaning of som- 
nambulist. The increase in vocabulary should come from 
the catching of new words to express new ideas. 


Choice of Stories 


The first consideration in the choice of stories is that they 
shall be interesting. This blanket term means everything 
and nothing. Briefly, children like a story whose plot is 
simple but strong; whose characters are real live people, 
with emotions which the child can understand; whose 
setting is familiar and simple; whose atmosphere is cheer{ul; 
and whose appeal to the senses of sight and hearing is keen. 


Difficulty of Choosing 
To select stories intelligently requires sympathetic uncer- 
standing of children. Saying they want tales whose setting 
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is familiar does not imply that every action must be laid in 
the backyard or the street. Deserts’are only sand piles 
grown large. From bits of his own experience the child 
forms the mosaic which is his vision of the wide world. 

The difficulty comes when the extreme narrowness of life 
gives no hint of outer reaches. A widely read woman who 
had worked among Southern negroes said it was very diffi- 
cult to find stories for which they cared. There is little 
literature dealing with life in the negro cabin and they know 
no other. “Up from Slavery” they asked for. There was 
a man who had lived as they did. Any intelligent apprecia- 
tion of literature presupposes an ability “to put yourself 
in the other fellow’s place.”” Many pictures were shown to 
some Japanese women. The first they manifested any 
interest in was Christ bending beneath the cross.. Labor 
was all they knew and the pain that followed it was all they 
had felt. 

A rule for selecting stories? Find some about the life 
your pupils live, then lead from that in as many ways and 
as far as you Can. 


Teacher’s Preparation 


Organization of material is one of the main points to be 
emphasized in teaching the children composition. It is, 
then, of greatest importance that the teacher organize well. 
After reading a story she should be able to summarize it in 
very few words. If the might of the infant Hercules be the 
theme she should reduce the narrative to statements some- 
thing like this: 

“The serpent attacked Hercules.” 

“Hercules strangled the serpent.” 

This is not a story; it is the bare frame-work on which 
one is to be constructed, but as no house can be true and 
firm unless the frame be well built, so can no story be well 
developed unless the plot is clear and complete. 

Knowing this outline does not mean that one is ready 
to tell the tale. It must be filled in with well-chosen details. 
While this analysis should be made some time before, it is 
well to give a last reading as short a time as possible before 
the hour of telling. 

The reason for this is that one’s choice of words is in- 
evitably. influenced by the author. If the book is well 
written the teacher’s narrative will retain something of the 
same quality. 

This leads to a selection of the text and suggests the 
answer. It is almost a pity that so many versions of the 
famous old tales have been prepared. Some of them are of 
doubtful merit and are carried solely by the fame of the 
title. 

This does not necessarily imply that the original version 
of a story is to be taken. Some of these are not suitable. 
As an example of this, take the Arthurian legends. We 
might go back to Mallory, who made the first complete 
collection of the tales in English. They are wonderful, 
but for repeating in the same form to children — they are 
impossible. Those who bewail the immorality of modern 
novels might get a little consolation from seeing how much 
more refined our present day language is than the words 
used by our hardy ancestors. The form of the story has 
changed as much as the language. 

Follow the various accounts of Galahad. According to 
Mallory he is clad in red, the color of courage. Tennyson, 
a modern, sees Galahad the type of purity, “clad always in 
white armor,” “wearing the white flower of a blameless 
life.’ This is only a chance reference, but it serves to show 
the difference between the two. Tennyson, the writer of 
our own century, has cast the story in a form pleasing to 
modern readers. There is no better source than the “Idylls 
of the King” from which to draw material for narration. 


If, however, there is little time, the adaptation required. 


might be too tedious. Im “King Arthur and His Court,” 
Frances Nimmo Greene ‘tried to do with the stories what 
each teacher wants to accomplish; to tell that part of-the 
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story which is suited to children, retaining the spirit of the 
master and as much of the wording as might be. 

Is this definite? In choosing the book from which you 
prepare a story select first that modern version which is the 
greatest literature and then, if that be too difficult, take for 
immediate use that simple form which is most like the 
original, 

From the author through us to the children. There must 
be enough of loss in any case. Let us see that what we pass 
on is as great as it may be. 


Reproduction 

The question has been raised as to whether there is a 
strong enough motive back of reproduction to make the 
telling by the child more than a perfunctory exercise. 
Mere pleasure in the story will help children on. Don’t 
you grown-ups talk over the books you like? 

Our methods in conversation give a hint as to procedure 
in class. We discuss a book in sections, so let the children 
tell the story. 

Let us use Wilde’s “Happy Prince” foran example. Ask 
the children questions like these: 

“Why did the little sparrow not go to Egypt?” 

“What was the first kind deed the little bird did for the 
Prince?” 

“Who was the next person the Prince wanted to help?” 

Run on with your questions, handling each part separately 
until the children are thoroughly familiar with the story, not 
with the wording. 

We might lay down, as one of the few unalterable rules 
of English work: Never ask that the exact wording be 
learned unless the statement is so wonderfully well made 
that the form is in itself of value. In most cases the thought 
is of chief importance and that is made clearer by various 
expressions as different children recite. 

How long do you continue to ask for reproductions of a 
story? So long as the interest is strong and the expression 
varies. When the tale comes in the same form from all the 
children there may be memory training going on, but there 
is no composition, and we, as English teachers, are through 
with that material. 


Thoroughness an End? 

Yes, thoroughness in expression, not necessarily in mas- 
tery of tales. There are thousands of stories, one more or 
less is not fatal to a child’s culture. Plan to use only what 
the children can assimilate, but don’t worry if something is 
overlooked. 

Next month Dramatization as a Means of Reproduction 
will be discussed and a list of stories suggested. 





The Bumblebee’s Monopoly of 
the Closed Gentian 


The closed gentian is a flower that seems to reserve its 
nectar especially for the bumblebee, and is always closed 
to the plundering butterflies and thieving crawlers. But 
the bumblebee.is.cute; he has found the secret door and 
has the strength,to open it. _Watch him as he lights on 
one of these closed blossoms and you will see an amusing 
performance.. First he thrusts his tongue into the folding 
door at the top of the flower, then, prying it open, in goes. 
his head, followed by his body, until he is nearly lost to 
sight, nothing but his hind legs and the tip end of his. 
abdomen sticking out, while his beeship sips the sweets 
within — a just reward for his ingenuity. But after all; 
his efforts to get in, his stay is brief, and shortly, with,» 
lot of kicking and commotion, he backs out and departs,. 
the flower closing after him. — From St. Nicholas £, 
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Studies in Art Appreciation Il 


C. Edward Newell 
Supervisor of Art and Handwork, Springfield, Mass. 


A Fascinating Tale — Henriette Ronner 


Suggestive Method of Study 


What do you see in this picture? Are the kittens on a 
table? Why do you think so? What is on top of the 
books? What are the cat and kittens watching? What 
does the long slender tail lead you to think may be under 
the paper? What about the paper makes you also think 
the mouse may be there? Is the mouse wise to leave his 
long tail out from under cover of the paper? What is the 
object near the kittens? Of what is it made? What may 
happen to the ink if the kittens suddenly jump to catch the 
mouse? What is on the table back of the ink-well? What 
is back of the black kitten? Are these new books? What 
is on top of the books? Are the books sliding? What 
causes them to slide? Can you see the cat’s whiskers 
sticking out very straight? Why does the cat have these 
whiskers? What is inside of the cat’s soft cushioned feet 
with which she will surely catch the mouse if the kittens miss 
it? Do you like these pretty kittens? How does a kitten 

int its ears when very attentive? Have you a pet kitten? 

ell us about it. Should these kittens be on the table? 
What has led them to climb up there? In what way are 
cats valuable pets? Do you like this picture? Why? 
Have you studied another picture of cats? What was the 
name of the picture? By whom was it painted? 


The Story of the Picture 


This mother cat and her two pretty kittens have wandered 
into the library, where they have been playing on the floor. 
They were quite alone when suddenly the mother’s quick 
ears heard a rustling noise on the library table. Quick as 
a flash, and without making a noise, she led the kittens into 
a chair and on to the table. The kittens have just come 
around the end of the stack of books, but the mother cat 
has cautiously come over the top of them searching for the 
cause of the noise. In our picture the three have just dis- 
covered the long, slender tail showing from under a rumpled 
sheet of paper. The noise that the mother cat heard must 
have been made by the little mouse now hiding under the 
paper. The kittens think ‘this may be a new plaything. 
They look as though they would spring, cuff it and roll 
about in play at any second, but the mother cat knows 
exactly what is under the paper. She intends to teach her 
kittens how to catch this naughty mouse. Cali attention 
to the expression or light in the eyes of the cat and kittens, 
drawing careful comparisons. 

The large ink-well of carved wood is very likely to be up- 
set, the books may be stained with the ink, and the papers 
scattered and torn when the scuffle for the mouse begins, 
but we are quite sure that all this will be overlooked if only 
the mouse can be caught. 

A kitten’s whiskers are very useful. It is said that the 
whiskers are always as wide as the widest part of the 
kitten’s body, so that when she wants to go through a hole 
in a fence, or through a narrow place, she can tell whether 
the opening is large enough. If her whiskers just touch, 
she can go through all right; but if they are pushed back, 
then it is of no use for her to try, for there will not be room 


to \. 

Little kittens? eyes are nearly always blue when the 
kittens are very young but turn yellow as they grow older. 
Their eyes are very different from ours, for they can see in 
the dark as well as in the daytime. Little kittens have very 
sharp teeth and claws. Sometimes they bite and scratch. 


The kittens in the picture will find their sharp teeth and 
claws very useful in catching the naughty mouse. 


The Story of the Artist 


Men and women who paint and draw great and famous 
pictures are called artists. The artist who painted “A 
Fascinating Tale” was named Madame Henriette Ronner 
(ron-ner’), whose father was a Dutch artist named Knip. 
Her only teacher was her blind father, whom she supported 
by means of her work. The first painting which she ex- 
hibited, when she was only sixteen, was entitled “Cats at 
the Window.” It was sold immediately. Following this 
she painted dogs for a number of years. After her father’s 
death she married and moved to Brussels. For many years 
she has devoted herself to the painting of cats. In order 
that she may the better study them, she places them in a 
glass cage with a wire top. Here she can readily see them 
at play.or asleep and they may have considerable freedom, 
yet they cannot get away while she is painting their pictures. 

Another very interesting picture painted by Madame 
Ronner is called the “Correct Time” or “Cat, Kittens and 
Clock.” For the benefit of those teachers who have copies 
of this picture at hand we will give the method and 
story. 


Suggestive Method of Study 


Since there are so many story-telling features in this 
picture one must successfully exercise a degree of caution 
in questioning the class. After the children have had an 
opportunity to thoroughly enjoy the picture in a very free 
way ask if they can find the mother cat. What is she doing? 
Where is she? What is the object in front of her? How do 
you know? What has happened to the glass of the clock 
door? What is one kitten doing to the hands of the clock? 
What is one doing to the frame of the door? Who is just 
ready to jump on to the table, or do you think this kitten 
is climbing down from the table? Can you find another 
kitten behind the clock? How many kittens are there in 
the picture? What kind of a curtain do you see back of the 
mother cat? What has climbed up on the curtain? What 
will probably happen to the curtain? What covers the 
table? Is the cloth smooth?. Why not? What will soon 
fall from the table? What is on the handle of the fan? 
Can you see another piece of furniture aside from the table? 
Is it large or small? Does it look like the furniture in your 
home? Is the clock a simple or an elaborate one? Too 
elaborate, do you think? (The taste manifested in Madame 
Ronner’s selections of still life may be improved upon, but 
it was probably quite in keeping with the spirit of the day.) 
Are these kittens well behaved? What would your own 
mother say if you should climb upon a table and thus play 
with the clock? Are the kittens apparently having a good 
time? In spite of the fact that the kittens are very 
naughty, do you like this picture? Why? This picture is 
called “The Correct Time.” 


The Story of the Picture 


There is very little that can be told as a story aside from 
what has been brought out in questioning the class. The 
mother cat with her five kittens has been having a nap. 
They are family pets, trusted in the living room. Kittens 
are always ready for a frolic after a good nap. The mother 
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cat has jumped on to a table where she is still contentedly 
dozing. The kittens have followed their mother looking 
for sport. They have found it without question, but not 
at all to their mistress’s delight when she may discover what 


they are about. After this experience the lace curtain 
will be torn, the clock crystal broken, the fan fallen to the 
floor, the table covering spoiled and the clock will tell 
anything but “The Correct Time.” 














A FASCINATING TALE Henrietie Ronner 











Rational Phonics 


who found a keyflower, which opened a door into 

{ fairy-land, filled with gold and silver and many won- 

derful and beautiful things. Just such a keyflower 

is the birthright of every little child, and this wonderful 

talisman is the ability to read, which opens to the child all 
the beauties and wonders of the land in which he lives. 

Sometimes it takes the child so long to acquire this 
ability that one might be tempted to believe that teachers 
are“ogres, guarding this sacred possession. School teachers 
are not ogres, but very conscientious persons; the reason 
for their failure is that many of them have not discovered 
that the quickest, easiest and best way to help the child 
gain this ability is to give him the rock foundation of reading, 
which is a true knowledge of phonics. 

In an over-anxiety for speed, and with a desire to give 
the child pleasant reading, beautifully devised and adapted 
stories have been given to first grade children. These have 
been taught by the word and sentence methods, with the 
result that many children can read as well with their books 
upside down as right side up. 

In the effort to offer literary gems many of the authors of 
many of our primers have apparently forgotten that liter- 
ature is the last step in the racial development of language, 
and that it cannot be made first in the individual develop- 
ment of the child. He must first be taught the mechanics 
of reading. He cannot grasp the thought until he can 
master the word. 

The claim has been made that primers based on phonics 
are uninteresting, and that the child should be given 
stories to arouse his interest, lest he think that learning to 
read is drudgery. The real student of little children knows 
that this is not true. There is nothing in the world which 
so stirs the interest of the child in reading as the conscious- 
ness of power to master words by himself. Then his interest 
is accompanied by pleasure. When he has thoroughly 
mastered the mechanics of reading, there need be no fear 
about his comprehending the thought and giving good 
expression.* 

Nearly everyone now agrees that a certain amount of 
phonetic knowledge should be taught in the first grades. 
Why, to use an inelegant expression, should it be taught by 
putting the cart before the horse? That is, by teaching 
the ending of the word first. For example, in teaching the 
word “fat,” the phonogram “at” is taught. Then the 
child is asked to go back and get “f” and blend the two 
and make the word “fat.” Why not teach the child that 
the first two letters are “fa”? Then almost unconsciously 
he will follow on and sound “t” and know that the word is 
“fat.” It is in this. matter of trying to teach the child to 
go against the law of nature and search for the last end of 
the word first that phonics has failed to attain its highest 
efficiency, except ‘in the hands of the ‘most experienced 
teacher. 

Another prolific cause of failure in teaching reading is 
trying to have the child apply his phonetic knowledge too 
soon. The work in phonics should be done separately from 
the reading class. The first ten weeks the child should read 
from a chart by- the word and sentence methods, ‘ At the 
end of that time he will have a phonetic knowledge which 
he can apply, and the first time he is given his primer he 
will be able to read and experience that delight which comes 
from the power to do. It dulls the interest of the child to 
own a book before he can read. 


*The value of good literature must not, of course, be lost sight of; 


the point is that literary content should not open’ or interfere 
with the important task of laying a solid phonic foundation. 


1: the old school readers there was the story of a boy 


Rose 


From a list of 2396 words taken from the vocabularies o/ 
the first three grades of school work an analysis has been 
made and it has been found that 863% of these words ar: 
phonetic and 13% are unphonetic. From an analysis of 
the 863% it was found that 614% had short vowe' 
sounds. It naturally follows that it is safe to teach tha‘ 
all vowel sounds are short unless modified by position o1 
by addition of final “‘e.” Now since 61% of the phonetic 
words the child meets contain these short vowels, why 
should there be any hesitation about teaching the short 
sound of the vowel first? 

In accordance with this idea the following plan of teaching 
phonics has been successfully tried in both city and country 
schools. Those who have tried it say they have found it 
the simplest method they have ever used and that it gives 
the quickest and best results. The gain in the knowledge 
of spelling is phenomenal as the gain in reading. The 
following letters should be taught in thé order named: 
the short sounds of a, s, f, h, t, p, n, m. 

The interest of the child should be secured by telling a 
nn about each letter. The following stories have been 


“A” — Baby George sees his sister have a nice, red 
apple. He wishes to have the apple. Sister tries to get 
him to say “apple,” but all hecan say is “a, a, a,” giving the 
short sound. 

“S” — A little girl once visited her grandmother who had 
a fine flock of geese. The little girl wore some pretty red 
shoes. She went out to see the geese, but soon came 
running in with tears in her eyes, telling her grandmother 
that the geese said just what this letter says, “‘s, s, s, s.” 
Her grandmother told her not to be afraid, that the geese 
were only trying to say, “See my new shoes! They look 
just like yours.” 

“F” — Frank went to visit his aunt. He always liked 
to play with the big cat, but this time when he found her 
in the barn, instead of purring and being glad to see him, 
she said what this letter says, “f, f, f, f.”” He found that 
the reason she did this was that she had three dear little 
kittens and was afraid he might harm them. 

Similar stories may be made up on the following subjects: 

The boy who ran after the doctor for his sick little 
brother and when he arrived at the doctor’s was so out of 
breath he could only say, “h, h, h.” 

The little boy who had the present of a watch, which was 
different from any gift he had ever had, because it could say 
something. It said just what this letter says, “t, t, t, t.” 

The engine on the track waiting for Mary and her mother 
to get in the train with all their bundles says, “‘p, p, p.” 

The big saw getting wood ready for next winter says, 
$< n, n, n.” 

The greedy little boy at the birthday party filled his 
mouth so full of candy that when he was asked if he had 
had a good time, he could only nod his head and say, 
“‘m, m, m, m.” 

The dog eating a bone does not want to be bothered, so 
he says, “r,r.” 

After these have been thoroughly taught, tell the children 
that sometimes “‘s”.and “a” go out. walking together and 
then’ they say, “sa,” ‘giving short sound, Cards can be 
used to show this. Do not mark the short sound of vowels, 
but teach as though they had no other sound. Later it can 
be shown that sounds are modified by position and by the 
adding of final “‘e.” Next show card containing “ha” and 
tell them what these two say when they are together, and 
so on until sa, ha, fa, ma, pa, na, ra, ta have beea 


taught. 
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Then the following chart should be used: 


sa fan 
ha fat 
fa pan 
ma pat 
pa ran 
na man 
ra rap 
tap map 


The children should be taught to go up and down the 
left-hand column as up and down a ladder. When that 
column has been thoroughly mastered, teach the words 
on the right-hand side by covering the last letter with a 
yard stick. They will readily recognize their friends, 
“fa, pa, ra.” Then uncover the last letter and they will 
give the blend. There may be a slight hesitation, but 
review work corrects this. The keynote of this work is 
that of all first grade work — frequent reviews. 

Next teach the short sound of “i’’ and the sound of “b.” 
With cards teach: bi, hi, pi, si, ni, mi, ri, ti, fi. Then from 
a chart teach: 


bi sin 
hi sit 
pi bit 
si bib 
ni bin 
mi pin 
ri tin 
ti fin 
fi nip 


The third page of chart work should be a review using 
these words: 


bit sip sin hip pan 
him tip tap pin pat 
pit fan fin fit fat 
hat hit sit sat ran 
rim him ham rip rap 
bib rat tin sin map 
rib hip bin sap nib 


The next sounds should be the short sound of “o,” 
and the sounds of “c” and “1.” With cards teach: ho, 
lo, po, ro, so, mo, co, followed by the page in the chart: 


hop cob cot top sob 
lot not mop hot rob 
pop mob tot Tom rot 
Follow this with a review page: 
bat bit lip lap lop 
fan fin fit fat cob 
cab hip hop top tap 
tip lot lit pin pan 
map mop man pit loss 
ran top ran rim sat 


The short sound of “u” and the hard sound of “g” as in 
“rag” should next be taught, followed by cards, bu, fu, cu, 
Tu, gu, pu, tu, su, hu. The chart page would be: 


bu cu fun fuss 
ru gu sup sun 

pu fu but cut 

tu su cup bun 
hu gun 


The next review page should be: 






bat _bit den de but big 
toss bell bag bun at hid 
dot bill bog dip dug dog 
bug den doll din pig bib 
rug cod _ big bad rob cud 
dig bid boss dim _ bin did 
dug beg din bed mud _ pod 
pin nod _—_ sin hog ham _ bud 


The short sound of “e” and “w” and “k” come next, 
with cards: le, pe, fe, te, se, ke, ne, and the chart page 
containing these: 


pet let wet leg keg peg 
ten men __ set fun mop gun 
peg sell hot fuss sap (etc.) 


Whe review words to follow are the ones just mentioned 
above and any others that the children have had. 
The teaching of “d” and “j” should be followed by: 


dot dog doll jug dull dim 
did dip dug = din dell den 
mad _ fad had iad pad sad 
nod pod_ sod rod hod cod 
cud mud _ hug hid lid kid 
wed _ fed led red den hen 


Nearly all children need much drill to learn to distinguish 
between “‘d” and “b” so this page should be reviewed 
often: 


bat but bag dot dug doll bog _ rob 
boss dug mud bit big sun bill dog 
din cod cud dim beg pod bell. den 
bog bug nod dell hid dip bed (etc.) 
The next page in the chart should contain such words ass 

mist best nest sand band hand fond 
pond tent bent lint damp pump jump 
lump milk sik bulk suk _= gift soft 
loft hint fist fond fund felt must 
mend melt belt best bump bulk land 
lost lent lamp iift hunt pump hump 


The child should be taught to separate these so that he 
will see the words, “sand,” “bump,” “milk,” etc., as san-d, 
bum-p, mil-k, etc. The yard-stick may again be used to 
good advantage to cover part of the word. 

The following consonant combinations should be taught 
with cards: sh, nk, ng, ck, ch, tch, using these words to 
illustrate: 


sash rang sank cock dish wing sang catch 
fish ring sick peck back long such pink 
tack dong dish patch neck much deck rock 
bank ditch rich sank hush wish wink sunk 


The next step is to give the following consonant com- 
binations: th, wh, sl, dr, sp, tu, fi, cl. This should be 
followed by the combinations of the two consonants with a 
vowel such as thi, whi, sla, dra, spi, twi, fla, cla, scu, tri. 
These combinations should be well drilled before the next 
words are given: 


thin thick thud then this than them that 
whip when flag drag spill skill clad glad 
slap clap flap trap snap plum slip _ trip 
skip blot slot spot plan flit 


The attention of the child should be called to the modi- 
fication in the words, “‘this,”’ “that,” etc. 
Having taught and thoroughly reviewed at least one day 
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out of each week, the short sounds of the vowels, the child 
should be taught that final “e” added to a word gives the 
vowel its long sound. Of course he could not be given this 
in the form of a rule, but he may get a working knowledge 
by the use of the following story or a similar one: 


Once I knew a little girl who was very full of fun. Sh® 
made a great deal of noise playing with her brothers- 
Her mother told her that she did not care how much she 
played nor how much noise she made when they were 
alone, if she would be sure to remember that when they 
had company she must talk quietly and speak only when 
she was spoken to, and be sure to say, “Yes, mother; no, 
mother.” ‘Yes, Mrs. Brown; no, Mrs. Brown.” This 
little girl loved her mother and tried to do just as she was 
told, so when company came you would hardly think it 
was the same little girl. I want to tell you that some of 
these letters, like this little girl, make different sounds when 
company comes. Here is the letter “i.” When it is alone 
it*says i (give short sound). When it has company it says 
i (give long sound). I want to show you how the company 
looks. Here is the company “e.” This is a very bashful 
little letter and stays way off on the end of the word. 
When it comes to the word “fin” like this, “fine,” it makes 
it say “fine” (long sound of i). This little letter when it is 
visiting at the end of a word never makes any sound. 

Then show the child the same effect in words with “a,” 
as mad, made; fad, fade; and with “o,” rod, rode; hop, 
hope; and so on through the vowels. Follow with these 
illustrations: 


fade made came dame bide hide fine dine 
mine rode mode lute mute dome home bone 
cone rope hope cube tube cute pane pine 
came tune fume ripe rope dame dome dime 
line lone lane ride rode rude mate mute 





Follow this with a page of mixed sounds: 


fad mad fade made Sam same sham shame 
can cane mane man fat hat fate hate 
mat mate rat rate bid bide hid hide 
dim dime pin pine win wine rob robe 
rod rode rid ride hop hope sit site 
not fin note fine cub cube cut cute 


At this time the sounds of the remaining consonants 
should be given and a drill on words containing ‘‘v,” “x,” 
“y,” ‘“ z.? 


Suggestion for a Thanksgiving Poster 


brave crave cave stove dive five’ tax 
flax wax blaze graze gaze nose wise 


This list may be extended. 

The following classification of vowel sounds should be 
given and thoroughly drilled. Here again the cards are 
helpful: ir, ur, er, ai, ay, oe, oa, ue, ew, ea, ee, oy (as in boy), 
Oi; ow (as in cow), ou, ow (as in saw), au, ar, or, ce (c like s); 
ge (g like j), 00 (as in boot), qu (like kw). 

The following list may be greatly extended by the teacher: 
er, ir, ur: 


sir clerk burn stir shirt turf cur _ skirt 
bird curl turn third chirp firm churn furl 


ee, ea (both long e) 


feel feet creep tree ear chest eat deed 
scream seat heel steam cream deep meet meat 


ay, ai (both long a) 


say jay pray tray sail aim stay mail 
rail snail way trail ray stay day paid 


oa, oe (both long o) 


foe woe boast groan coal boat roast moa: 
toad loaf goat float load oak hoe toe 


y, ie (long i) 


sty why die tie sky 
spry lie pie try fry 


by cry my fly 
dry spy shy pry 










ew, ue (like long u ) 





cube tube stew few dew 
tune hew flue hue 


pew mew new 
flew due 


Teach that when two vowels are used together usuai'y 
the long sound of the first is given: 

Give list of words where the sound of “a” is modified ‘y 
adding “‘Il’’: 


all tall call small ball 
hall wall fall gall 


‘vy te 
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Suggestion for a Thanksgiving Poster 


Also teach the sound of “or.” 


for nor born morn scorn 
thorn form corn horn 
Teach “ar.” 


far car tar star lark bark 
hark spgrk lard farm yard __ starch 


Teach ‘‘oo” like “u” in “rude.” 


coo too boot coop moon room 
tool spool broom stool tooth root 


oi, oy (are pronounced alike) 


coy boy oil boil _—coin 
toil join point joint loin 
In the following words “‘o” before “e” is pronounced like 


s”; “g” and “dj” before “e” like “j”; “dge” is used 
before a short vowel: 


6“ 


ace face lace cell ice nice pace brace 
rice dice slice price age rage wedge bridge 


Give these words to illustrate that “qu” is like “kw”: 


quilt quite squeak quit 


quack squint 
quill queer squeal 


These words may be given to teach vowel elision: 


kitten blacken harden beckon basket bitten 


fallen darken carpet lesson seven driven 
Teach the value of “le” in these words: 
tickle battle stumble cackle little thimble 


buckle bundle apple uncle candle dimple 


In pronouncing these words the teacher should work to 
secure rapidity. The primer which goes with this chart 
contains long lists of these. words for review work, thus 
giving the child the advantage of seeing the words in the 


same sized typejthat he will find them:in his reading 
book. 

When the child begins reading in his book he should be 
told sight words, or those not phonetic, and he should be 
helped to the phonetic words by calling his attention to the 
first two letters of the words. Then he can go on and sound 
the words for himself. In a short time he will be able to 
do this without assistance. In his early reading, before 
he has had the modification of the vowels, by position, the 
child can be helped to get new words by simply telling him 
the sounds of the vowels in the words. 

The child should be taught to read each sentence silently 
before he reads it aloud, during his first reading. 

After he has completed this amount of phonic work and 
read one primer based on phonics, he will be able to read 
any primer or first reader at sight and with good expression. 
Children taught by this method are able to read several 
books during the first year. 


The Baby 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
For little ones like thee, ’tis best 
To be tucked into some warm nest 
And left through quiet hours to rest. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Cry, baby, cry! 
Because there is no other way 
In which thy little voice can say 
“Took out for me, I’ve come to stay.” 


Cry, baby, cry! 


Smile, baby, smile! 
The first is for thy mother’s eyes 
That answer quick in glad surprise 


At finding thee so sweetly wise. 
Smile, baby, smile! 


Grow, baby, grow! 
Do everything a baby can 
To help along life’s chosen plan 
That calls for thee to be a.man. 
Grow, baby, grow! 


4 
—M E.N Hathawey 
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Solving the Seat Work Problem II 


Emilie Pfahl 


Set B 


(Pictures copied with carbon from “Designs for Black- 
board Drawings for Every Month in the School Year,” 
published by the Educational Publishing Company.) 

These pictures are mounted upon cardboard and numbered 
- the children receive a different copy each time the set 

used. 

Children write original sentences as seat work. 

Sentences limited to five 

Instruction: Write what you see. 

No word which the pupils have in spelling or phonics is 
given, but the following Blackboard Dictionary is written 
upon the board and the children look up the words they 
wish to use. ; 


bonnet carrying shovel wheelbarrow 

barefoot door slippers walking 

branch leaves skipping —_ water 
pulling tiptoes washing 


All papers which are correct are placed in the folders* 

The children try to get a good paper in each folder before 
the set is finished. (Upper cover of the folder is decorated 
with a picture about which the sentences are written.) 

Children’s papers are laid in the folders, not pasted in. 

They are to try to get a good paper in each folder before 
the set is finished. 


Set C 


Pictures cut from a torn copy of the Tale of Peter Rabbit. 

These pictures mounted upon cardboard and numbered 
so the children receive a different copy each time the set 
is used. 

Children write original sentences as seat work. 

Number of sentences limited to five. 

Instruction Write what you see. 

No word which the pupils have had in Spelling or Phonics 
is given but the following Blackboard Dictionary is written 
upon the board and the children look up the words they 
wish to use. 


basket cabbage __ shovel teakettle 
bowl flower sprinkling can turnip 
berries pitcher scarecrow wheelbarrow 
rabbit 
radish 


Isee amother and four little rabbits. 
The mother is giving a basket to three little rabbits. 
The three little rabbits have red coats and the other 
rabbit has a blue coat. 
The mother has a blue dress. 
One little rabbit is walking away. 
Mary ALIce GuEse 
I see a man. . 
The man is digging. 
There is a rabbit too. 
The rabbit is walking. 
See the cabbage. 
MABEL STACK 
I see three rabbits. 
The rabbits are eating berries. 
They like berries. 
They are good little rabbits. 
The rabbits are eating the berries out of a bowl. 
HELEN ROWE 
I see a scarecrow. 
There are birds around it. 
I see a man too. 
The scarecrow has a coat on. 


He has little shoes on too. ARLEIN BROWN 


I see a sprinkling can. 
The sprinkling can has water in it. 
A rabbit is in the sprinkling can. 
I see a man. 
The man has a big hat on. 
MaRIAN GEHLKE 


I see a rabbit. 
The rabbit is looking at a man. 
The rabbit is sitting in a wheelbarrow. 
I see a tree. 
There is some cabbage. 
ARDA JANE CROW 


I see a rabbit and a bird. 
The bird is on the shovel. 
The bird is singing. 
The rabbit has a little coat on. 
He has two tradishes. 
WitMA WEBER 


I see a mother rabbit. 

She is putting a coat on one of her little rabbits. 

She has four little ones. 

They are going away. 

One rabbit has a blue coat and three have red coats. 
MICHAEL SEKERAK 


I see three birds. 
There is a farmer too. 
The farmer is running after a rabbit. 
It looks like a race... 
The rabbit is running very fast. 
Haze. ERAsMus 


I see a scarecrow and some crows. 
There is a robin too. 
The robin is on the scarecrow. 
There is some cabbage. 
O see the green bird! 
HELEN KING 





The Story Stand-ups 


Ruth_Ash 


Peter Rabbit 


Bil(See! pages 578 and 579) 


Peter and his family are very dear to the primary child 
and these patterns make some very real rabbits. They 
can be adapted to many uses, and are so simple that each 
child in the room may have his own. You will find them 
of great help in any language work that you may wish 
to do in connection with this story 


Directions for Making 

Outline the different parts either on colored construction 
paper or on white water color paper and color as indica‘ed 
below. Fold on the dotted line and paste the two si: ¢s 
of the rabbits together about half way down. Bend 
the laps on the feet inward, lap over each other and paste 
onto a heavy paper about two inches square. Then put 
on their clothes, folding on the dotted line. Mother 
Rabbit carries her umbrella in one hand and her bas et 
in the other. 

The rabbits are all a light brown. Peter’s coat is 
blue. Flopsy, Mopsy and Cottontail’s capes are bright 
red. Mother’s dress is gray-blue, her shawl and basxet 
brown and umbrella a dark gray. 


Pri 
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I see a girl and a boy. 
They are digging in the sand. 
The boy is barefoot. 

The girl has a hat on. 

See the ship in the water. 


GERTRUDE RAY 




















I see a boy and his boat. 
The boy is pulling the boat. 
He is carrying a pail. 

The boy is in the water. 
The boy is barefoot. 


WILMA WEBER 
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I see a girl. § 
She is washing some clothes. 

I see a doll lying on the bench. 

The little girl is standing by the tub. 
She has a washboard. 


MARIAN GEHLKE 


I see a girl. 
The girl is feeding a horse. 
She is giving him grass. 
The horse is eating it. 
The girl has slippers on. 
MICHAEL SEKERAK 
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Graded Course in Seat Work for First and 


Second Grades 


Belle Brady 


Primary Critic, State Normal School, Superior, Wis. 
(Book rights reserved) 


IX Numbers in second half of year 
1 Have the second grade children make a little chart 


of numbers for each child in the first grade. 
These should extend through 20. The child will 
use the little number cards he made in exercise 1 
of Section VIII or those in his number box, and 
match them with the numbers on his chart, 
beginning with 1 and taking the numbers in order 
up through 20. When he finds the number that 
matches the one on his chart, he places it over 
the number on his chart. 


2 After the above exercise is completed the child 


should put the chart into his desk and place the 
number cards in order from memory. Then use 
the chart to correct his work. 


3 When the numbers have been learned beyond 20, 


let each child use his number box and lay the 
cards in order as far as he can. 

Print the numbers from 1 to 100 on a large 
sheet of manila tagboard. Print them in verti- 
cal rows by series as shown below, that is, all 
of the numbers from 1 through 9 in the first row, 
from 10 through 19 in the second, the 20’s in the 
third, 30’s in the next, andsoon. Notice in the 
diagram given below that all of the numbers 
ending in the same digit figure correspond in 
position horizontally, that is, on one horizontal 
row we have the numbers which end in 1, vz., 
1,11, 21, 31,41, 51 ,61,71,81,91. This grouping 
makes it easier for the child to see the series 
that keeps repeating itself. Once the child sees 
this and learns the order of this series, there is 
very little left to do in reading and writing the 
numbers to 100. 


10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
11 21 31 41 51 61 71 81 QI 
12 22 32 42 52 62 72 82 92 
13 23 33 438 53 63 73 83 93 
14 24 34 44 54 4 74 & 94 
75 85 95 
16 26 36 46 56 66 76 86 96 
17 27 37 47 57 67 77 87 97 
18 28 38 48 58 68 78 88 98 
19 29 39 49 59 69 79 89 99 


oOmNIoor Whe 
_ 
or 
bo 
or 
Ww 
or 
— 
or 
or 
or 
for) 
or 


After the chart has been used in class for naming 
numbers, have the children take their number 
cards and lay the numbers as they are on the 
chart. 


5 When the children seem to have the order of the 


numbers in mind, let them try to lay the number 
cards to 100 from memory. 


6 Prepare for each child a chart like the one de- 


scribed in Exercise 4 of this section, only small 
enough for him to use it on his desk. He will 
use his number box also in playing this game. 
He picks up a card from the box; suppose it is 
35; he finds it on his chart and places the card 
on top of it. The next may be 14, the next 19, 
etc. He continues until the entire chart is 
covered. The child who finishes first should 
run and write his name on the board. He is 
the winner of the game. As shown by the 


7 


8 


9 


10 
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IV 


illustration given, the selection of cards shoul! 
be promiscuous, that is, they should not de- 
liberately search for the cards in order, but tak 
them as they come. This gives better drill i: 
placing the numbers where they belong in th: 
series. When he picks up 45 he must recogniz 
that it belongs with the 40’s, when he picks u 
14 he must see that it belongs with the ‘ teens, 
89 with the 80’s, etc. 

Let the children use their number boxes and sor 
the cards into piles, putting all the 30’s in on: 
pile, all the 70’s in another, digits in another, 
“teens” in another, and so on. . 

Have the children cut a number of objects of on 
kind and mount them so as to show a given 
combination. For example, if the combination 
is 4+ 3 = 7, the child might cut seven apples 
and arrange them with four in one group and 
three in another. Then he should put the com- 
bination and its answer in the lower left-hand 
corner. 

The children may make such cards as those 
described in the preceding paragraph by using 
pictures cut from magazines. 

Put on the board illustrated combinations, lik« 
these below. Have the children draw thes 
and write the answers. 














For a supervised seat exercise with the number 
boxes the teacher names a number and th: 
children work to see who will be the first one to 
find it. 


X Language 


1 


bo 


w 


After telling the story of Chicken Little, let th: 
children trace the animals in the story on 
suitably colored paper and then cut them out 
These may be used for a bleckkoard border. 

Let the children illustrate other stories by cut 
tings, drawing and clay modeling. 

After posters have been made in handwork class 
let the children make original posters to illustrat 
stories. 

Cut nursery rhymes from old readers or othe: 
books. Paste them on manila tagboard. (C1 
them apart by lines and put each rhyn 
into an envelope. Let the children take thes« 
and rearrange the lines to form the complet 
rhyme. : 


5 Mount pictures of child life and animal lif 


on cards. Give one to each child. Let hi: 
make original sentences about the picture, usin: 
his word cards. 


6 Have the children cut things they eat which com 


from the farm. Mount the best ones. 


Pris 
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7 Let the children cut things they have at home 
which are made of wood, those made of iron, of 
cloth, of paper, of glass. Take the best cuttings 
and mount them, classifying them according to 
material. 


8 Have the children collect pictures which show 
things that mother does — cooking, sweeping, 
cleaning, ironing, sewing, shopping, etc. For 
seat work they may trim those pictures and 
paste them into little books made of drawing 
paper. 

9 Books may also be made to show various occu- 
pations of men. 


10 Make picture books showing what boys and 
girls do, their sports at different times of year 
and their occupations in school and at home. 


11 An interesting little picture book may be made 
to tell the story of what a little girl or boy does 
in one day from waking in the morning until 
going to sleep at night. 

XiI Special Days 
Thanksgiving 


1 Let each child make a chart of vegetables and 
fruits by cutting the pictures andymounting them 
en heavy paper. After the chart is completed, 
pass out the names of the vegetables and fruits 
on small strips of paper. In a period of super- 
vised seat work direct the children in placing the 
right name under each picture. Have these 
names pasted in place. At the next seat work 
period, pass out duplicate copies of the names. 
Guided by the names on the chart, the children 
will now be able to find the name of each 
vegetable and fruit among his word cards. If 
the exercise is repeated several times the children 
will become familiar with the printed names and 
be able to name them at sight. 

2 Using colored paper, cut a basket. Then cut 
fruit. Paste the fruit on the back of the basket 
in such a way that the basket will seem to be 
filled with fruit. 

In the same way cut a basket of vegetables. 

4 Make a harvest poster showing a field of shocked 
corn and ripe pumpkins. 

Cut things seen in a butcher’s window: turkey, 
chicken, ham, etc. Fasten them in a frame of 
paper to represent a window. Cut things seen 
in a grocer’s window and fasten them inside a 
paper frame. 


w 


qr 


Weekly Plan for a Term of Nine Months 


(Continued from October Number) 

Eleventh Week 

This is a favorable time to begin having the pupils put 
the story they have read into concrete form — clay, cutting 
or drawing. Previous to this they have illustrated only 
sentences. Also they may profitably reread silently for 
seat work the story that has been read in class. In the 
eight! week the pupils started their individual collection of 
words. By this time they should have become thoroughly 
interested in adding to the list so that the work of increasing 
the reading vocabulary through individual initiative may be 
carried systematically onward throughout the year. 

Section I, Exercise 19. 

Section XI, Exercise 5, a. 

Section.X, Exercise 2. 

Section IV, 7, f, g; 11; 9. 

Section V, 1, 2, 4, 8. 

Section VIII. Exercises 2 and 9 for the numbers from 
one through six. Also Exercise 8 for the square. 





Twelfth Week 


Section 1, Exercises 16 and 19. 

Section XII, use exercises suggested for Thanksgiving. 

Section XI, Exercise 7, f. 

Section IV, 3, 4, 5; 7, d, f; 12. 

Section V, 1, 2, 3. 

— VIII, Exercises 1 and 4 for the numbers seven and 
eight. 


Thirteenth Week 


At the middle of the year the first lessons in spelling will be 
given. In preparation for the spelling the children may 
perform the simple exercises with the letters that are sug- 
gested in Section V. Begin them this week and continue 
until the middle of the year. 

Section XII, Exercises for Thanksgiving. 

Section XI, Exercise 7, c. 

Section IV, Exercises 2, 3, 5, 6; 7, g, A. 

Section V, Exercises 1, 2 and 3. 

Section VIII, Exerxises 1 and 4 for the number seven. 


Fourteenth Week 


An advanced step is made in the application of phonics in 
this week by having the pupils look ahead in the new story 
and find words which contain parts they know. They may 
be able to tell only the beginning sound of new words, or 
they may find a phonogram which they know and by com- 
bining it with the consonant or consonants, make out a new 
word. If a pupil finds even one new word which he can 
work out himself, it gives him a feeling of power which will 
carry him on to greater independent efforts in application of 
his knowledge of sounds. 

The children’s interests are now centered around Christ- 
mas, so in this week and the two that follow, much interest- 
ing seat work relating to the great day may be given. 

Section XII. Under the heading ‘ Christmas” use Ex- 
ercises 1 and 4, and in Section XI use Exercises 7, d and 8. 

Section I, Exercise 16. 

Section IV, Exercises 2,3; 7, f; 10. 

Section V, 3, 5, 6. 

Section VIII, Exercise 10 for seven and eight. Section II, 
Exercise 14 for seven and eight. 


Fifteenth Week 


The handwork for this week and the following one is 
largely the making of Christmas gifts. 

Supplementary reading material about Christmas (Ex- 
ercise 5 in Section XII) will give the children pleasure and 
increase their reading power. 

The type of phonic application spoken of in the fourteenth 
week’s assignment (Section V, Exercise 3) should be carried 
on into this week and the weeks that follow, until the use of 
phonics in making out new words becomes habitual and 
efficient. A little device to stimulate effort along this line 
at the beginning is this: When a child works out phoneti- 
cally a word in his new reading lesson, write it on the board 
with his name. Keep a list of the words for about twe 
weeks, or until the pupils have developed a good deal of 
power in working out the pronunciation of words. 

Section XII, under the heading ‘ Christmas,” use Exer- 
cises 2, 4, 5, 6. 

Section XI, Exercises 6 and 8. 

Section IV, 7, g; 8, 9, 6. 

Section V, 3, 7. 

Section II, Exercise 13 for the numbers from one through 
eight. 

Section VIII, Exercises 1, 2,3 and 8 for the new numbers 
nine and ten. 


Sixteenth Week 


Section XII, use exercises 3 and 6 under “Christmas.” 
Section XI, Exercise 5, 5. 
(Continued om page 596) 
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Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


Part II 


A Frog He Would A-Wooing 
Go 


History 

“A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go” was probably origi- 
nally-a tale of the peasantry which grew from a sun-myth. 
Originally “frog” meant sun. But after people forgot that 
“frog” meant sun, when the first meaning of the name 
became lost, easily there would develop a tale of fun and 
fancy such as “A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go.” 

We do not know exactly how old this ballad is. A version 
of “The Frog and the Mouse,” taken from Ravenscroft’s 
“Melismata,” 1611, is given in Bullen’s “Lyrics from 
Elizabethan Song-Books.” The ballad most likely was 
derived from this early form and is therefore at least three 
hundred years old. The following version of this old poem 
is taken from Halliwell’s “Nursery Ryhmes of England,” 
p. 91. 


The Marriage of the Frog and the Mouse 


There was a frog lived in a well, 
Kitty alone, Kitty alone, 

There was a frog liv’d in a well, 
Kitty alone and I. 

There was a frog liv’d in a well, 

And a merry mouse in a mill, 
Cock me cary, Kitty alone, 
Kitty alone and I. 


This frog he would a wooing ride, 
And on a snail he got astride. 
(Repetition and refrain in each stanza as in Stanza 1) 


He rode till he came to my Lady Mouse hall, 
And there he did both knock and call. 


Quoth he, “Miss Mouse, I’m come to thee, 
To see if thou canst fancy me.” 


Quoth she, “ Answer I’ll give you none, 
Until my Uncle Rat come home.” 


And when her uncle Rat came home, 
““Who’s been here since I’ve been gone?” 


“Sir, there’s been a worthy gentleman, 
That’s been here since you’ve been gone.” 


The frog he came whistling through the brook, 
And there he met with a dainty duck. 


This duck she swallowed him up with a pluck, 
So there’s an end of my history book. 


A very attractive variant of this tale is given in Sharpe’s 
“Ballad Book,” 1824. This tale has been presented by 
Joseph Jacobs in “ More English Fairy Tales,” p. 184, under 
the title, “Puddock, Mousie and Ratton.” Another ver- 
sion, with music, is given in “The Baby’s Opera,” by 
Walter Crane, pp. 24, 25. 

“A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go” may become familiar 
to the children through Randolph Caldecott’s illustrated 
edition of it. Caldecott has given the ballad with its 

tical refrain. He has rendered it artistic and beautiful 
oo color, pleasing grace, sprightly action and humor. 





He has added many pleasing touches; the anxiety and dis. 
tress of the old Mother Frog; the very particular dress o/ 
the Frog, with his bright bouquet and opera hat; the sturdy 
leadership of Mr. Rat; the consternation of the little boy 
who sees the Frog and the Rat going down the road; th: 
beauty of English landscape, flowers and trees; the hos- 
pitality of Miss Mouse and her well-ordered and inviting 
housekeeping; the artistic interior of her house, its gay 
clock, interesting chairs, wine bottles, glasses and decorate: 
mantel; the curiosity of the Cat and the fright of the Frog; 
and the lament of the Family at the Frog’s sorry fate. 


Outline of Subject Matter 


1 “A: Frog He Would A-Wooing Go,” entire poem, 
“Hey Diddle Diddle Picture-Book,” by Randolph Caldecott. 
2 Picture 1, opposite page 3. THe Froc’s DEraRTURE 
FROM Home. 
3 Sketch, page 3. 
Stanzal | 
A Frog he would a-wooing go, 
Heigho, says Rowley! 
Whether his mother would let him or no, 
With a rowley-powley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho, says Anthony Rowley! 
Stanza 2 
So off he set with his opera-hat, 
Heigho, says Rowley! 
And on his way he met with a Rat, 
With a rowley-powley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho, says Anthony Rowley! 
6 Sketch, page 4. 
7 Stanza 3 
“Pray, Mr. Rat, will you go with me,” 
Heigho, says Rowley! 
“Pretty Miss Mousey for to see?” 
With a rowley-powley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho, says Anthony Rowley! 
8 Sketch, page 5. 
9 Picture 2, opposite page 7. Mr. Froc’s AND Mr. 
Rat’s JOURNEY. 
10 Stanza 4 
Now they soon arrived at Mousey’s Hall, 
Heigho, says Rowley! 
And gave a loud knock, and gave a loud call. 
With a rowley-powley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho, says Anthony Rowley! 
11 Sketch, page 7. 
12 Stanza 5 
“Pray, Miss Mousey, are you within?” 
Heigho, says Rowley! 
“Oh, yes, kind Sirs, I’m sitting to spin.” 
With a rowley-powley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho, says Anthony Rowley! 
13 Sketches, pages 8 and 9. 
14 Stanza 6 
“Pray, Miss Mouse, will you give us some beer?” 
Heigho, says Rowley! 
“For Froggy and I are fond of good cheer.” 
With a rowley-powley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho, says Anthony Rowley! 
15 Picture 3, opposite page 11. Mr. Froe’s anp Mz. 
Rat’s Feast aT Miss Mouse’s Home. 
16 Sketch, page 11. 
17 Sketch, page 12. 
18 Sketch, page 13. 
19 Stanza 7 
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For the Hektograph — Grass, light-green; sky, blue; stones, brown; house and flowers, red; frog, dark green: rat, gray. 


“Pray, Mr. Frog, will you give us a song?” 
Heigho, says Rowley! 
“But let it be something that’s not very long.” 
With a rowley-powley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho, says Anthony Rowley! 
Sketch, page 14. 


Picture 4, opposite page 14. Mr. Froc’s AND Mr. 


Rat’s ENTERTAINMENT AT Miss Movse’s Home. 
Stanza 8 
“Indeed, Miss Mouse,” replied Mr. Frog, 
Heigho, says Rowley! 
“A cold has made me as hoarse as a Hog.” 
With a rowley-powley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho, says Anthony Rowley! 
Sketch, page 16. 
Stanza 9 
“Since you have caught cold,” Miss Mousey saia, 
Heigho, says Rowley! | 
“T’ll sing you a song that I have just made.” 
With a rowley-powley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho, says Anthony Rowley! 


Sketch, page 17. 
Stanza 10 
But while they were all thus a merry-making, 
Heigho, says Rowley! 
A Cat and Kittens came tumbling in, 
With a rowley-powley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho, says Anthony Rowley! 
Sketch, page 17. 
Picture 5, opposite page 18. Mr. Froc’s AND MR. 
Rat’s Fricut. THe Cat’s Visit. 
Stanza 11 
The Cat she seized the Rat by the crown; 
Heigho, says Rowley! 
The Kittens they pulled the little Mouse down. 
With a rowley-powley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho, says Aathony Rowley! 
Sketch, page 20. 
Stanza 12 
This put Mr. Frog in a terrible fright; 
Heigho, says Rowley! 


32 


35 
36 


37 
38 


He took up his hat and ‘he wished them good-night. 
With a rowley-powley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho, says Anthony Rowley! 
Sketch, page 21. 
Stanza 13 
But as Froggy was crossing a silvery brook, 
Heigho, says Rowley! 
A lily-white Duck came and gobbled him up. 
With a rowley-powley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho, says Anthony Rowley! 
Picture 6, opposite page 22." Mr. FRoG AND THE 
Duck. 
Stanza 14 
So there was an end of one, two, and three, 
Heigho, says Rowley! 
The Rat, the Mouse, and the little Frog-gee! 
With a rowley-powley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho, says Anthony Rowley! 
Sketch at the end. 
Pictures 
THE FrRoc’s DEPARTURE FROM HOME. 
Mr. Froc’s AND MR. RAT’S JOURNEY. 
Mr. Froc’s AND MR. Rat’s FEAST AT Miss Movuse’s 
Home. 
Mr. Froc’s AND Mr. Rat’s ENTERTAINMENT AT 
Miss Movuse’s Home. 
Mr. FroG’s AND Mr. Rat’s FRIGHT. 
VisIT. 
Mr. FROG AND THE DUCK. 


Tue Cat’s 


Method 


Teacher To-day we will have a lesson about an animal 


tale. 


Pupil 


What animal tale do you know? 


“The Three Bears”; “The Three Pigs” ; “Mother 


Hubbard and Her Dog”; “The Little Red Hen”; “The 
Country Mouse and the City Mouse”; “The Little Red 
Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings”; “The Little Rooster,” 
and “Peter Rabbit.” 


an 


I see you remember those we’ve had. This story is 


not exactly a fairy tale. 


F. 


“The Dog and His Shadow”; “The Lamb and the 
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Page for a Color Booklet 

















Suggestions for Coloring Cut Mr.-Frog from bright green construction paper, his shirt, collar and cuffs and spats 
may be white, tie red, suit dark blue, hat black. Miss Rat is cut from gray construction paper, her dress and 
shoes are red, apron and ruffle white, flowers red, leaves green, ribbon red. 


A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go 


A frog he would a - “Heigh - ho!” Row - ley, 
So he set with his - : “Heigh - ho!”” says Row - ley, 


frog he would -ther his moth-er would let him or no; 


a- 
off he set with his his way he with a rat, 
a 


gam-mon and spin-ach: “Heigh - ho!” says An- tho- ny Row- 
gam-mon and spin-ach: “Heigh - ho!” says An- tho- ny 


“Pray, Mr. Rat, will you go with me,” etc. “Pray, Miss Mousey, are you within?” etc. 
“Pretty Miss Mousey for to see,’’ etc. “Oh, yes, kind sirs, I’m sitting to spin!” etc. 
Now they soon arrived at Mousey’s Hall, etc. “Pray, Miss Mouse, will you give us some beer?” etc. 


And gave a loud knock, and gave a loud call, etc. “For Froggie and I are fond of good cheer,” etc. 
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“Pray, Mr. Frog, will you give us a song?” etc. 
“But let it be something that’s not very long,” etc. 


“Indeed, Miss Mouse,” replied Mr. Frog, etc. 
“A cold has made me as hoarse as a hog,” etc. 


“Since you have caught cold,” Miss Mousey said, etc. 
“T’ll smg you a song that I have just made,” etc. 


But while they were all thus merry-making, etc. 
A cat and her kittens came tumbling in, etc. 


Wolf”; “The Lion and the Ant”; or “The Wolf and the 
Fox.” 

T. No, it is not a fable either. The fact is, it is not 
prose at all, but an animal tale in poetry. And I think 
you will like it very much because it is told in a beautiful 
picture-book by Randolph Caldecott. It is called “A Frog 
He Would A-Wooing Go.” It is a very old poem. It is 
found in “Mother Goose,” but was copied from a much 
older poem. As I read it see if you can find out what the 
story is, so that you can tell it. I will not show you the 
pictures until later. (Teacher reads the entire ballad from 
Caldecott’s Picture-Book, No. 3. Children have no copy 
of the poem.) (See 1, of outline.) Could you get the 
story? Who could tell it? 

P. A Frog went out to see a Mouse. On his way he 
met a Rat. He asked the Rat to go with him. They soon 
came to Mousey’s Hall. They knocked at the door and 
asked if Miss Mouse was in. She said she was spinning. 
Then they went in and stayed there. Miss Mouse gave 
them beer and sang for them. 

T. Did anyone else sing? 

P. Mr. Frog was asked to sing, but he said he was too 
hoarse, he had a cold. 

T. What happened then? 

P. A Cat and her Kittens came there. The Cat caught 
the Rat and the Kittens caught Miss Mouse. The Frog 
left, but when he was crossing a brook a Duck gobbled 
him up. 

T. You have told the story very well. You noticed the 
lines: 

“Heigho, says Rowley! 
With a rowley-powley, gammon and spinach, 

Heigho, says Anthony Rowley!” 
Those lines are repeated every stanza to make music in the 
poem and to show that the Frog and the Rat were very gay 
and having a good time. ‘ Rowley-powley” are nonsense 
words to show that the Frog and Rat were dancing about in 
a very tumbling fashion. ‘ Gammon” means bacon. 
Bacon and spinach were things the Rat and Frog liked best. 
Who was Anthony Rowley? 

P. Idon’tknow. Could it mean the Rat? 

T. Perhaps we’ll find out later. I’ll not tell you now. 
Let us see how Caldecott has told the story. As I show 
you a picture try to name it to show which part of the story 
it tells. (Shows picture 1, see Outline, 2.) What shall we 
call this? 

P. Mr. Froc Anp His MortuHer. 

T. That does not tell exactly. You notice the door is 
open. And the Mother really need not come into the story. 
What is this picture? 

P,. The Frog’s Home. 

P. I would call it, Tae Froc Leavinc Home. 

T. Yes, or THE Froc’s DEPARTURE FROM Home. (Writes 
the titles of the large colored pictures on the board.) (Out- 
line, 2.) Notice how much fun Caldecott has put into the 
pictures. What is funny here? 

P. The Mother looks so scared 

P. The Frog is dressed so gayly and has a beautiful 
bouquet of flowers. 

T. How can you tell this home was by the water? 
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The cat she seized the rat by the crown, etc. 
The kittens they pulled the little mouse down, etc. 


This put Mr. Frog in a terrible plight, etc. 
He took up his hat, and he wished them good-night, etc. 


But as Froggy was crossing it over a brook, etc. 
A lily-white duck came and gobbled him up, etc. 


So there was an end of one, two, and three, etc. 
The rat, the mouse, and the little froggee, etc. 


P. Outside the window there’were tall reeds and broad 
leaves like those that grow in the water. 

T. Caldecott has also made sketches that are not colored 
to help tell the story. What does this one show? (Sketch, 
see Outline, 3.) 

P. The Frog was gathering his bunch of flowers from 
plants that grew in the water. 

T. Before we leave this page, I’ll read the stanza that 
goes with the first picture. (Reads stanza 1, see Outline, 4.) 
I’ll read Stanza 2. (See Outline, 5.) Reads Stanza 2.) 
What does the picture above it tell? (Outline, 6.) 

P. It tells how the Frog walked along, wearing an opera- 
hat. A party of children in a boat, out fishing, saw him. 

T. (Reads Stanza 3 and shows the sketch above, page 5. 
(Outline, 7.) (See Outline, sketch 8.) What does this tell? 

P. The Frog met Mr. Rat and asked him to go with him 
to see Miss Mouse. 

T. Now we come to the second part of the story. 
(Shows full-page color picture. See Outline, 9.) What 
shall we call this picture? 

P. Mr. Froc anp Mr. Rat Gornc Down THE ROAD. 

P. Mr. Froc’s AND MR. Rat’s TRAVELS. 

T. Yes, or JouRNEY. What do you notice about this 
picture? 

P. The Rat and the Frog look dressed in their best. 

P. It was a lovely summer day and a lady and her two 
children were out gathering flowers. 

P. The hills and green fields were beautiful. 

T. (Writes on the board the title of picture 2.) I will 
read Stanza 4. (See Outline, 10.) (Reads Stanza 4.) 
(Shows sketch. See Outline, 11.) What does the sketch 
show? 

P. It shows the Rat knocking hard at the door. 
Frog looks afraid. 

T. (Reads Stanza 5. See Outline, 12. Shows sketches 
on pages 8and9. See Outline, 13.) What does this sketch 
show? (Page 8.) 

P. The Rat comes in at the door first and asks if she is 
at home. She tells him she is spinning. 

T. What does this sketch (page 9) show? 

P. It looks as if the man who stood in the road asked 
the lady who had been gathering flowers with the children 
the way to somewhere. 

T. Yes, I think so. Perhaps we’ll find out later. Now 
we come to another large picture. I’ll read Stanza 6. 
(See Outline, 14. Reads Stanza 6.) What shall we call 
this picture? 

P. Tue Feast. 

P. Tue Feast my Miss Mouse’s Home. 

P. Mr. Froc’s ANp Mr. Rat’s Feast at Miss Movse’s 
Home. (See Outline, 15.) 

T. What do you notice in this picture? 

P. Miss Mouse had a very pretty table with good things 
toeatonit. She was a good housekeeper. She had pretty 
chairs. She had a pretty clock on the wall. 

T. What is funny in this picture? 

P. The Rat’s tail hung down behind the chair. 

T. What does this sketch (page 11, see Outline, 16) 
show? 

P. It shows Miss Mouse bringing in two bottles. 


The 











T. Yes, they were currant and cowslip wine. In the 
next sketch (shows sketch, page 12, see Outline, 17) Miss 
Mouse brings a pitcher of beer and two glasses. That 
makes the Frog and Rat very gay, doesn’t it? So they 
dance about with gammon and spinach. The next sketch 
(shows sketch, page 13, see Outline, 18) tells who Anthony 
Rowley was. 

P. He was a man. 

T. Reads Stanza 7. See Outline, 19. 
page 14. See Outline, 20.) What shall we call this next 
large picture? (Shows full-page picture. See Outline, 21.) 

P, AFTER THE FEAst AT Miss Movse’s. 

P. THE ENTERTAINMENT AT Miss Movse’s. 

P. Mr. Froc’s anp Mr. Rat’s ENTERTAINMENT AT 
Miss Movuse’s. 

T. (Writes the last title on the board.) Miss Mouse 
has a very interesting mantel and fireplace, hasn’t she? 
What do you notice about Mr. Rat? 

P. He must have feasted so much that he is sleepy. 

T. (Reads Stanzas 8 and 9 and shows the sketch above 
each, pages 16,17. See Outline, 22, 23, 24 and 25.) And 
now we come to the surprise. (Reads Stanza 10. See 
Outline, 26. Shows sketch, Outline, 27.) The sketch here 
shows the merry-making. (Shows large colored picture. 
See Outline, 28.) What shall we call this picture? 

P. Tue VIsIT OF THE CAT AND HER THREE KITTENS. 

T. Wouldn’t it be better to keep it part of the story 
about the Frog and the Rat? 

P. Mr. Froc’s anp Mr. Rat’s Fricur. 
THE CAT AND THREE KITTENS. 

T. (Writes the title on the board.) 
Cat go into Miss Mouse’s home? 

P. She saw Mr. Rat’s tail hanging out of the window. 

T. Who saw them enter? 

P. Aman and his wife and two little girls. 

P. The man looks like Anthony Rowley! 

P. They are the same family who stood in the road and 
asked the lady gathering flowers to show them the way. 

T. Yes, I think this is Anthony Rowley. Perhaps be- 
cause he saw it he made a song about it. The lines repeated 
in each stanza are what he says as he sings the song. Where 
did he come upon Miss Mouse’s home? 

P. It looks as if it were high up on the top of a hill. 

T. Yes, the many stéps show that it was high up. 
Perhaps it was a little old house children liked to visit. 
Notice the ivy, the wild-flowers and ferns that grew outside. 
It is quite a different home from Mr. Frog’s. The Cat and 
her Kittens are very neatly dressed, are they not? (Reads 
Stanza 11, 12, and shows sketches, pages 20,21. See Out- 
line, 29, 30, 31 and 32.) What happened? 


(Shows sketch, 


THE VISIT OF 


What made the 
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P. The Cat upset the gammon and spinach and the 
flowers from the table and caught Mr. Rat. The Kittens 
caught Miss Mouse. Mr. Frog jumped out the window 
upsetting the flower-pot. : *. 

T. He went out the window in a very frog-like manner. 
Then he traveled along as fast as he could. He does not 
look very gay or happy, does he? (Shows sketch, page 22. 
See Outline, 34.) And now we come to our sixth large 


picture. (Shows picture. See Outline,35. Reads Stanza 
13, Outline, 33.) What shall we call this last large pic- 
ture. 


P. Tue End or Mr. Froc. 

P. Mr. FROG AND THE DUCK. 

T. (Writes the title on the board.) Is there anything 
funny in this picture? 

P. No, the Frog’s eyes look so big because he is so 
frightened, but it is not funny, it’s sad. 

T. Just when he thought he’d be safe in the pond, the 
lily-white Duck caught him. Do you like this picture? 
Why? 

P. Yes, it is very pretty. The Duck is beautiful and 
could swim well. You can see his shadow in the water. 

P. The Frog was making a beautiful high jump. 

P. I like the color, the blue and green in the water, the 
white Duck with its yellow bill and legs, the green reeds, 
the blue and yellow flowers, and the shadow of the Duck. 

T. Reads Stanza 14. See Outline, 36. Shows the 
sketch at the end, Outline, 37.) Who saw what happened 
to Mr. Frog? 

P. Anthony Rowley and his family saw what happened 
to the Frog and so he sang the song about it afterwards. 

T. Let us see if we can read the titles of the large pictures 
which tell our story. 

P. (Reads. See Outline, 38) 

THE FROG’s DEPARTURE FROM HOME 

Mr. Froc’s AND MR. Rat’s JOURNEY. 

Mr. Froc’s AND MR. Rat’s FEAst at Miss Mouse s 
Home. 

Mr. FROG’s AND MR. Rat’s ENTERTAINMENT AT MIs 
Movse’s Home. 

Mr. Froc’s AND MR. Rat’s FRIGHT. 
VIsIT. 

Mr. FROG AND THE DUCK. 

T. I think it would be nice if you would copy one ©’ 
Caldecott’s black and white sketches about this story. 
will place my book on the table. You may use it any ti 
this week when you have spare time. I will ask for your 
sketch on next Tuesday. Select any one you want. You 
may trace the Frog and the Rat or try to draw.them. Id 
select one easy todraw. One on page 3, 11, 21 or 22 is good. 


THe Cat’ 
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(See “Teaching Numbers to Little Children,” page 520, October Prmmarv 
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Supplementary. Reading and Language Lessons 


Fables for Supplementary 
Reading 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


THE HORSE AND THE STAG 


A Horse was standing by’the-lake when a fine Stag 
came down to get a drink. 

“Good morning, Horse,” he«said. “How are you 
to-day?” = 

“Go away,” squealed the Horsé.~ “You cannot drink 
here.’ This place belongs to me.” rie 

“T did not know that,” replied the Stag; “but this is 
a large lake. Will you not let me have a little water?” 
There is much more than you need.” ; 

“Not a drop! Not a drop! Be off!” cried the selfish 
Horse. 

The Stag was very angry at this. ‘“We’ll see about 
that,” he cried, and he ran at the Horse with his sharp 
horns. The Horse squealed and kicked, but he could 
not seem to keep out of the way of those horns. When 
he found that the Stag was his master he turned and ran 
as fast as he could. 

The Stag followed him a little way. Then he stopped, 
calling out, “Good-bye, Horse, I am going back for my 
drink.” 

The Horse was very angry. “I will punish that Stag,” 
said he; “but how shall I do it? He is stronger than I. 
O, I know what I will do! I will go to the Man and ask 
him to help me,” and away he ran. 

When he reached the home of the Man, he said, “Please, 
Man, will you help me to kill the Stag?” 

“Why do you want to kill him?” asked the Man. 

“He came to my own drinking place to-day and drove 
me away from it.” 

“He had no right to do that,” said the Man. ‘I will 
help you, but first you must come to me and let me put 
a bridle on you. You will need to wear a saddle, too.” 

“T will do anything that you wish,” replied the Horse 
as he came to the Man. 

The Man put on the saddle and bridle very quickly. 
“Now you will have to carry me on your back,’ said he. 

“Why?” asked the Horse. 

“Q, I cannot run as fast as the Stag. You can carry 
me to the Stag. When we find him I will shoot him.” 

“That s fair,” said the Horse, “but hurry or we may 
not find the Stag.” : 

Off they went, and soon reached the lake. There they 
saw the Stag just taking a drink. 

“Shoot, shoot!” cried the Horse just as the Man fired. 
The Stag dropped to the ground and lay very still. 

“He is dead,” cried the Horse. Turning to the Man 
he said, “Thank you, Man. What can I ever do for you 
in return for your kindness?”’ 

“You may take me back to my home for one thing,” 
replied the Man. “Then we will see what else you can 
do for me.” 

“T’shall be very glad to do that,” answered the Horse, 
as he turned towards the Man’s house. 

When they reached the house, the Man got off, but he 
kept the bridle in his hand. The Horsé.tried to pull away. 

‘Really, I must be going now,” said he; “will you 
please hurry and take off this saddle and bridle?” 

“No, I think not,” ahswered the Man. 

“Why not?” cried the Horse. 

“You are very useful to me,” said the Man. “I think 
I shall keep you to work for me.” Then he led the Horse 
into the barn. When he came out he shut and locked 
the door. 


“This is a good day’s work,” thought he. 





“T now have a fine, strong Horse to carry me wherever 
I wish to go.” 

In the barn, the Horse was crying, “Alas, alas! I 
am a prisoner. I fear I shall never be free again. It 
all came from quarreling with the Stag. I wish I had not 
been so selfish when he came to my lake to drink.” 

— Adapted from Aisop’s Fables 


Preparation 


MATERIAL — Pictures of both wild and domesticated 
horses and of stags. 

METHOD — Look at the pictures of the horses. What 
differences do you see? Do you think that there was 
ever a time when horses did not work for men? Why? 
How do you think men found out that they could be 
made useful? Have you ever heard or read any stories 
of wild horses? You may tell one. What do you see 
in the other pictures? Where do they live? Which 
do you think is the stronger, the stag or the horse? How 
does the horse defend himself? The stag? Our lesson 
to-day is about a stag and a horse and some one else as 
well. 

(Pass copies of the s ory.) 

(2) To classes advanced enough to read readily at 
s ght. 

What is the title of the story? Read silently till you 
learn how the horse answered the stag. What did he 
say? What do you think of the horse? Read aloud. 

Do you think the horse will be kinder soon? Read 
to find out if he is. What was his second answer? What 
word is used to describe the horse? Do you think it a 
good word? Why? Read aloud. 

What do you think will happen now? Read till you 
learn if you were right. Tell me what the stag said. Tell 
what happened. Read aloud. 

What will the horse do? Find out what his plan was. 
Tell me what it was. Read aloud. 

Do you think he will tell the man how selfish he has 
been? Read to learn what he did tell him. What was 
it? Read aloud. 

How do you think the man could help him? Read to 
learn if you were right. Were you? What did the man 
put on the horse? What are these for? Read aloud. 

Read till you learn what happened to the stag. Do 
you think he is dead? Read aloud. 

What else do you think the man will want as pay for 
his work? The horse asked a question. Read till you 
learn what it was. Tellme what happened. Read aloud. 

Read till you find out what the man said he had. 
What was it? Read aloud. 

How do you think the horse will feel about it? Read 
till you learn. Read aloud. 

Did the man do right? . Why? 
conclusion of the story? Why? 


How do you like the 


Presentation 


(6) To classes that will find difficulty with some of 
the words. (The reading units here given are short enough 
for any class. Follow outline to (a). List of words which 
may need attention will be given below. It would not 
be wise to give this selection to any class if it s necessary 
to present all of them.) 


List — squealed; selfish, master, punish, drove, bridle, 
saddle, hurry, kindness, useful, locked, prisoner, quarrel. 


Name all the noises that animals make. Mary said 
the pig squealed. You may read of another animal that 
made the same noise. What is put on the horse when 
one wishes to ride on his back? Yes, a saddle. . What 
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else must he have? 
a bridle. 

What can horses do? Then they are very useful animals. 
We should always be kind to them or show nothing but 
kindness. The man who owns a horse is called his master. 
When the horse is naughty his master will have to punish 
him. When he is slow the master will need to hurry him. 
If the man is afraid that someone will steal his horse he 
will Jock the door of the barn. When men are locked in 
they are called prisoners. What are people locked up 
for? Yes, that is true, but I know a little boy whose mother 
locked him in because he had trouble with another little 
boy. She said he had been quarreling. Do you think 
that he was the one to blame for the quarrel? Yes, his 
mother knew. He would not let his friend take his knife. 
His mother said he was selfish. When the man wanted to 
take his wife for a ride he hitched the horse to the buggy 
and drove him. 

(Drill on the words in-various ways until sure that 
all the children recognize them. Use the motive questions 
as in (a), but when the children are reading silently be 
sure to call attention to the new words. 

Suggestion While you are reading this be sure to look 
for this word (point to word on blackboard) and this. 
What are the words? Who has found them? 


This is for his head. He must have 





More Bruno Stories 
Helen F. Driscoll 


Bruno’s First Singing Lesson 

Amy had bought a new sheet of music at the store. She 
came home to play it to us. It was a lively piece and had 
a melody that was played on the high notes. When she 
played the piano Bruno always sat on the bench beside Amy 
or near by on the floor. This time Bruno sat on the bench. 

# After she had played the music a few times, Bruno began 
to get uneasy. We asked her to play it again. This time 
Bruno could hold in no longer. Every time the melody was 
played Bruno threw back his head and made a strange cry. 
Amy thought perhaps she was sitting on his tail, but she 
was not. ? ; 

She played the piece several times and still Bruno began 
to make low grumbling noises and then a high pitched cry. 
The faster Amy played the louder Bruno became. It seemed 
as if he were trying to make just the same sounds that the 
piano made. 

We discovered that Bruno was trying to sing. So Amy 
played other songs to see if Bruno would sing some more. 
He did not sing or try to sing all the songs, only certain ones. 

Have you ever heard a song that makes you want to sing 
all the time? It runs through your mind and you are always 
humming it. Or have you ever heard a whistle so shrill 
that when it has stopped blowing you still seem to hear it? 

That music or whistle really disturbs you. You simply 
cannot get it out of your mind. Well, that is just what was 
troubling Bruno. The music made Bruno nervous. Those 
high notes seemed to be inside of him and he must get rid 
of them by making or trying to sing them. 

Every time visitors come to the-house Amy makes Bruno 
come into thé parlor and “show off.” Because Amy wants 
him to do so, Bruno always does his very best. 


Some of Bruno’s Tricks 


Every dog owner likes to train his dog to do one or more 
tricks. If the dog is a well bred dog, it can learn easily. 
Now Bruno had very good breeding and so Amy and her 
brothers wanted to teach him some tricks. 

We have all seen dogs carry bundles in their mouths or beg 
for food, or put up one paw to shake hands. Bruno could 
do all these and more. Bruno could come to my school- 
house all alone to bring me a message. Of course the mes- 
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sage would be in the form of a letter. If the schoolhouse 
door was closed he would jump for the door-knob and rattle 
it. The children could hear the scratching and one would 
open the door. Without any ceremony Bruno would rush 
in, drop the letter and bark. This always amused the 
children. 

When I had answered the message, I put_the letter into 
his mouth and he would rush out again. 

If Bruno happened to be near the post-office when the 
mail came, the storekeeper would call Bruno in and put 
the letters in his mouth, head him toward the farmhouse, 
and Bruno knew what he was to do. 

Another trick of Bruno’s was to hold tne reins and whip 
in his mouth when the master or driver was not around. 
Bruno was so used to holding them, that should you forget, 
he would remind you by barking and pulling at your clothes. 

Bruno has one trick which he is not often allowed to do. 
That trick is for Bruno to jump on the cow’s back when the 
cow is running. He is to stay on the cow’s back until told 
to jump down. But Mrs. Cow kicks up her hind legs every 
time he does it. Amy tried to teach him to jump on the 
horse, but this was too hard for Bruno. 

Bruno likes to jump over high fences or to have some one 
hold a stick out horizontally so that he can jump over it. 
Sometimes he does this very well and sometimes he doesn’t. 
When he misses, he feels badly and slinks off. 

Wouldn’t you like to have Bruno for your dog? And 
don’t you think Amy would make a good animal trainer? 





How the Birds Came 


An Indian Legend 


All summer long the forest-trees 

Had raised their leaves for dew and breeze; 
But colder grew the Autumn sun 

And slowly fading, one by one 

The leaves came drifting down the air, 

Till soon the boughs would all be bare. 


What sadness comes with fall of leaf! 

The great trees bent their heads in grief 

And writhed their knotted arms to call 

In prayer on Him who made them all: 
“OQ, Gitchie Manitou above, 

Shall all be lost of these we love?” 


In thunder roll and lightning flame 

The Mighty Spirit’s answer came; 
“Behold, my forest, tempest-tossed, 

How all may cbange, yet naught be lost!’ 

And while they heard the Master’s words 

The drifting leaves were changed to Birds? 


The leaves of willow fluttered down 

As Finches, tawny, green and brown; 

The red and russet leaves of oak 

Became the Thrush and Robin folk: 

The golden birch-leaves learned to fly 

As Yellow-birds athwart the sky; 

While all the maple-leaves that turned 

In changing hues that glowed and burned, 
Took wing across the wooded knolls 

As Tanagers and Orioles! 


So, every year when laughing Spring 
Dissolves the snows, on eager wing 

The birds of forest, hill and glen 

Return to know their trees again — 

To build their nests, to peer and stir 

Among the leaves of which they were; 

And from the boughs where once they grew) 
They sing to Gitchie Manitou. — Sel. 
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Flopsy, Mopsy and Cottontail’s Cape 
Peter’s coat 


Mother’s dress 


Peter Rabbit 
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Mother Rabbit 
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Mother’s shawl 








Mother's basket 


Mother’s umbrella, 









Flopsy, Mopsy and Cottontail 














Count for capital T is “curl” — “slant” —‘3.” The 
count will show which line is made first. The third line 
may be likened to a snake to have the idea of the curve 
brought out. 

A colored line on the second line of the capital “S” 
and the count “1” — “ 2” — “cut” simplifies the teach- 
ing of the letter. 




















Spelling Words to be Used in Connection with 


Page 5 
hear near hear fear 
here have save gave 


U 


eh a a on eet 


Spelling Words — Page 6 
play stay may ray hay lay pay 


The capital G may be taught from dictation or tracing. 
The direction of the stroke will be shown from the teacher’s 
counting, while the lines and spaces will help the eye. An 
easy counting would be “up” — “down over” — down.” 


Teaching lessons to follow the same order. 


- aes Seated nein See edieae 9 





Spelling Words — Page 7 
ate mate fate rate late 


date gate 


To teach this page it will be necessary to have a separate 
teaching lesson on part one. This loop stroke occurs 
at the beginning of twelve capital letters. -The count 
for this is 1-2. The second part of capital “K.” and the 
second part of capital ‘H” are similar to the first line in 
capital ‘ A.” 


a4 aT 
_ Aaa 14 _ Aur 


Page 5 
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Penmanship in Grade | 


Anna Kilmurry 


Spelling Words — Page 8 
old scold bold hold fold told sold 


Count for capital ‘‘W” is 1-2-3-4-finish. A short or 
sharp count for the first stroke. 

“V” may be likened to a vase — if too wide at the top 
it would not be a good vase. The count is ‘ 1-2-3.” 

Count for capital U is 1-2a-3 with a decided pause at 
the top of the third line. 

Capital X resembles figure 6. The count is 1-2a-6. 

Capital “Q” is an enlarged figure 2. 


A colored line on the second stroke of the capital ‘‘L” 
and the count “swing” for the ‘‘L” to rhythm will make 
the capital L an easy teaching lesson. 

Spelling Words — Page 9 
sing ring king 


The teaching of Capital J may be made very simple 
if a sort of diagram is used. A slanting line two spaces 


Aid fala Ys 


SYVUT LPI 


Page 6 


high is:placed on the blackboard. A check or cross is 
placed half way on thisline. The count “up” 
“back” is easily followed, and the letter is made with ro 
difficulty. 

Capital “I” may be taught by means of a diagram 
also. This willfovercome the chief difficulty — slant. 

The work outlined here may be completed before the 


end of the second term of the first year. By means of 
the frequent blackboard reviews and the naming of the 


— “down” —- 
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Letter Wyttic 


Page 7 
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letter forms the capital and small letters are kept con- 
stantly before the child’s mind. Writing on paper may 
be taken during the last term with only an occasional 
blackboard lesson. The size of the letter forms to be used 
in grade one varies in the differeat systems of penmanship 
now being taught. This outline calls for large letter 
forms; the capital letters to be two spaces high, and the 
small letters one full space high using paper of 2 inch ruling. 
A generous portion of every; writing lesson should now 
be given to movement drills. Rhythm is more important 


Arithmetic 


‘Second 


Frances 


which make for accuracy, oral drill helps to develop 

speed. Number games, as already seen, are in- 

valuable in arousing interest and effort. The chil- 
dren soon learn that, unless they work according to the 
correct methods taught them, they cannot hope to win in the 
various speed contests. 

One way of getting the children to add correctly is to 
announce that the ten best adders in the class will be given 
opportunity to proclaim themselves. The teacher begins 
to give out numbers for adding, thus — 7, 8, 5, 6, etc. The 
children add as she says the numbers. She pauses slightly 
between the numbers, but not long enough to allow for 
counting, which is the bane of the addition class. 

After giving out the last numbers, she calls on the one 
whose hand is up first. If he has the correct answer he 
stands up in front of his classmates, whom he faces. He 
is the best adder. Then the teacher gives.another example 
and finds the second best adder. He goes forward and 
stands next to the best adder. Continue until the ten best 
adders have been found and stand in a row before their 
classmates. This game does much to improve the adding, 
for correct mental habits must be employed in order to win. 
Competition is so intense in this game that interest is always 
at white heat. 

For a diversion, have a contest beween the bovs and the 
girls. Have the boys rise and pass to the front oi the room, 
where they stand in a line, facing the girls who are in their 
seats. The teacher gives each boy an example — 6, 7, 4, 5, 
etc. If he is able to give the sum as soon as the teacher says 
the last number, he may keep his place. Otherwise, the 
teacher calls on a girl whose hand is up and if she has the 
correct answer, she takes the place of the boy who missed. 


A FTER correct habits have been established, habits 


G- 


than speed in this grade, and teachers should remember 
to make small demands on accuracy and speed during 
the first year’s work. 

The transition from large to small writing is an easy 
matter if the pupils have had the proper training in the 
motions of grade one. 

Dry pen tracing on the capital and small size letters 
that accompany this outline will be a help in changing 
from the larger to the small size writing of the second 
grade. 


in Grade Il 


Part) 
Baehler 


He ‘must now sit down. Continue in this way down the line. 

The boys then sit down and the girls pass up and have a 
turn. The boys try to get into their line. If six boys get 
into the girls’ line, while only four of the girls succeeded in 
getting into the boys’ line, the score stands 6 to 4 in favor 
of the boys. If one of the six boys, for instance, had missed 
after he had enered the girls’ line, one of the girls who had 
been compelled to sit down would be called upon and thus 
get an opportunity to return to the girls’ line. In this way 
every raember of the class is kept on the alert and much good 
practice in mental adding results. 

There are other games or exercises for developing speed. 
Have one child pass to the ront board and another to the 
side. Dictate an example, which each one copies. At a 
signal each begins to work. The one who finishes first is the 
winner. This game is more exciting when the roony is 
— into sides and each winner scores a point for his 
side. 

Another exercise for developing good adders is the follow- 
ing: Have all the children take out their tablets and pencils. 
Dictate an example. As soon as a child has worked it, h: 
brings it up to the teacher. The child who shows the cor 
rect answer first, has his name written on the board. H:« 
receives a mark after his name for every other examp! 
which he works correctly before any of the other pupil 
The children strive for this public recognition, which can | 
won only when correct methods are used, for competitic 
is keen. Thus the child learns, as early as the second grad: 
that the prizes of life are won by the trained mind. & 

A variation of this device is to divide the blackboard int 
spaces about two feet wide. Number those spaces up t 
ten by writing a number above each one: 1, 2, 3, et: 
Then proceed as before to give out an example to the clas 






~~» 
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who work it on their tablets. The child who works the 
example first takes his tablet and stands in section 1 at the 
board; the second in section 2, etc. The teacher has al- 
ready worked the example on her pad and can tell at a 
glance whether the answers are correct. If the first child 
up has the correct answer he writes his name in section 1; 
the second one in section 2, and so on. If any child has a 
mistake — number 7, for instance—he sits down, and 
numbers 8, 9 and 10 each move up one space. Another 
child is chosen to stand in section 10. When a name has 
been written in each section, the children all sit down and 
work another example. There is intense concentration, for 
all strive to get the highest possible rank. The names are 
again written on the board. Continue until five examples 
have been worked. One child may have his name written 
in section 1 three times out of five. This exercise shows 
very clearly those who have acquired speed and accuracy in 
adding; also those who need more attention. 

Another contest between boys and girls follows: Have 
the boys sit on one side of the room and the girls on the 
other. Choose a boy to come and stand in front of the 
girls’ side and a girl to stand in front of the boys’ side. 
The boy tries to “capture” as many girls as possible from 
the girls’ side, and then the girl tries to capture a still larger 
number of boys from the boys’ side, in order that the girls 
may be victorious. The “capturing” is a variation of some 
of the other games for speed. An example in adding is 
given to each girl at her seat. If the boy standing in front 
of them can give the sum sooner than the girl who is working 
the example, he has captured her. She must leave her seat 
and stand beside him. 

When each girl has had a turn, examples are given to the 
boys and the girl in front of them tries to capture them in 
the same way. 

If the boy has captured six girls and the girl eight boys, 
the girls are the victors. 

When the teacher feels assured that her class may be 
depended on to use the methods taught, they are ready to 
work without constant supervision. The following exercise 
gives opportunity to apply what has been learned. 

Send the class to the board. Give each child a card or 
paper on which some examples have been written by the 
teacher. Each card has different numbers. The children 
then proceed to do the work outlined for them. These 
individual lessons in arithmetic develop independence. of 
effort, for, since the cards are not alike, there can be no 
copying. Occupation must be provided for those pupils 
who finish before the time is up. Their arithmetic may be 
corrected, erased and another card of examples worked. 
Or, if their reading does not compare favorably with their 
arithmetic, have them take supplementary readers while 
their slower classmates are completing their work. 

Speed may be developed by placing a time limit on this 
exercise. At a given signal the pupils take their seats, 
whether or not they have finished. The work is corrected 
by the teacher and the child’s record placed over his 
arithmetic. For example, if he has seven correct results, 
the figure 7 is placed over his work. The children can thus 
see very clearly one another’s standing in the class. This 
observation frequently is a necessary and effective stimulus 
to increased effort. 

By distributing these cards differently each time they are 
used, one set of cards will do service for some time. 

Some sets are for addition, others for suptraction, etc. 

These cards are a time-saver, because when they are used, 

no dictation of examples is necessary. 
_ The weekly test is a most effective aid to systematic work 
in arithmetic. The Friday morning arithmetic period is 
suggested as a time for this test. Unsuspected weaknesses 
are sometimes revealed, also exceptional ability. It is well 
thus to know our pupils. We learn most clearly through 
tests wherein our pupils are weak — in other words, wherein 
our teaching is weak. We learn which pupils need special 
help and which are able to take up more advanced work. 
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Having ascertained these facts, it has been found an 
advantage to divide the class into two or three groups. 
This plan is most feasible when there is only one class in the 
room. Group A includes the excellent pupils; Group B 
those of medium ability; and Group C those who are not 
up to grade. The advantages of this plan are obvious. 
The bright pupils of Group A are not held back by their 
slower classmates. When given free rein, they can with 
ease and pleasure take up work in advance of their grade. 
If they are kept at the easier tasks which require all the 
effort of the slow pupils the sure results are lack of interest, 
inattention, stagnation. There is no growth unless there 
is progress. Why should the time and talents of bright 
pupils be wasted by the plodders who hold them back? 

The pupils of Group B derive more enjoyment and benefit 
from the various games for speed when they are not placed 
in contest with the bright pupils of Class A. Any possi- 
bility of nervous strain or discouragement disappears. 
There is much more incentive to strive to win when one is 
pitted against an equal, rather than against an acknowledged 
superior. The children of Group B thus gain confidence in 
their ability and improve accordingly. 

The pupils of Group C — which is always the smallest 
group — have the teacher’s individual attention during 
their recitation. Each one receives the much-needed in- 
dividual help. 

The bright pupils of Class A make excellent pupil-teachers. 
They are delighted to teach — and it is real teaching — 
before school and sometimes for a few minutes after school. 
There has never been any objection to this plan. Parents 
are grateful for the extra attention given their children. 
The slow pupils never fail to benefit by this work. Nor do 
the pupil-teachers. We are told that one of the best ways 
to learn a thing is to undertake to teach it to another. © 

There is some help which only teacher herself can give. 
A few minutes of individual help given after school often 
gives most gratifying results. It is advisable to have this 
outside work done in the schoolroom rather than at home, 
because the good work of the school is sometimes upset by 
unwise home methods. There is nothing to equal the 
depths of despair to which a teacher is plunged when she 
finds that one of her pupils has been taught at home to 
add by counting on his fingers! It is very hard to break up 
such practices. Method is so important that, unless we 
can feel assured our instructions will be carried out at 
home, we had better dispense with home assistance. For 
instance, when the Austrian method of subtraction is 
taught in schools, and the so-called borrowing method at 
home, hopeless confusion is bound to result. However, co- 
operation of the home is a valuable asset when it supple- 
ments the work of the school by following the same or 
closely similar lines. 

To make the weekly test a still more effective aid in 
teaching arithmetic, keep a record of each child’s marks in 
a note-book. Copy these marks on the school report which 
the child takes home every month. These marks speak for 
themselves. The good marks are highly gratifying to the 
parents. Home interest is aroused. Parents of pupils who 
bring home poor marks are glad to assist at home and are 
very willing to follow directions for teaching which are 
given by the teacher. 

The weekly test is a most effective means of getting the 
individuals of the class up to the standard. The three 
groups take the same test, on which a time limit is set, at 
the same time. In this way the rating of the class as a 
whole may be determined. |} 

As a result of these weekly tests, the pupils are spurred 
to greater effort and industry.: Improvement in accuracy 
and speed are the sure results. It is often found necessary 
tomake changes in the grouping of the pupils. Some in Group 
B show such a marked improvement that they are promoted 
to Group A. Indeed, one happy result is that Group B is 


(Continued on page 586) 
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Color Design as Seat Work 


Rose Weinberger 
Second Grade Teacher, Morton Park School, Cicero, Ill. 


ARLY in my teaching, which began several years 
ago, I, like all others, set about to find satisfactory 
seat-work for my little pupils. 

I went through the usual round of busy work 
and seat work with only indifferent success, since most 
busy work must be supervised rather carefully if best 
results are to be secured. A certain kind of drawing, I 
found, made a very strong appeal to all children and they 
would work like beavers at any assigned task if the reward 
were a chance to work on their much-loved drawing. 

Gradually other forms of seat work gave way before 
this, until now no other work is used and:none is needed. 
My theory is rather revolutionary, but results are proving 
its soundness. No claim is made that this is the only 
“best’’ kind of seat work, but it is perfectly satisfactory, 
which in itself is a fairly good recommendation. 

Those visiting my room and seeing the children at work 
will agree with the claims I make. 

In the first place, please keep in mind that no pupil is 
permitted to work on his color design until his regular work 
is finished, and it must be correct and must be neatly done. 
As a result, there is no wasting of time in either preparation 
of lessons or written work followirg the recitation. 


Second — the development of good habits of study is 
assured. The beginning of this work in color designs is 
pure number work, the regulation number work of this 
grade. When a pupil has learned the inch and half inch 
and can measure objects quickly and accurately, he has 
laid a firm foundation for a great many steps in arithmetic 
work in all succeeding years. 


Third — the child learns to draw neatly and accurately 
any size square or oblong. This also helps him in his 
higher arithmetic work. 


Fourth —he learns to recognize good combinations of 
colors and the artistic blending of them. Children who 
use a good choice of colors in design work will never be 
guilty of combining inharmonious colors in their personal 
wearing apparel or in their art work.in the higher grades. 

An official report based upon examinations for the army 
showed an appalling number of men who cannot distinguish 
colors. This percentage is greater in the United States 
than in any other of the allied countries. The conclusion 
one reaches is that our schools do not give the proper kind 
of training in color study. It is very necessary for a man 
to know that green is green. Isn’t there something wrong 
with the way we are training the children along these lines? 
Could a child have training such as he will receive from this 
design work and fail to recognize colors? 

Fifth — it develops the inventive genius in a child. Each 
design made has created the power of making a new one 
and a more complicated one. A child may develop a 
special genius along these lines. He may follow a branch 
of work he would otherwise never have thought of. The 
same care he exerts in working out the minute details in 
design and coloring, will be used in his other wor'x. 

Sixth — writing improves, neatness improves and his 
scholarship improves. He is so interested in his designs 
that he will study his lessons with more spirit in order to 
complete them so that he may do his seat work. 

And last, but not least,the child’s cleanliness, and there- 
fore, indirectly, his personal appearance, improves, because 
if his hands are not clean he cannot work on his design. 
If a child learns to keep his hands clean, his face also will 
be clean, his clothes will be clean and his body will be clean. 
Since “Cleanliness is next to godliness,” the teacher has 
done her share if she has taught this one great lesson. 





How the Work is Begun 


At the beginning of the second year, each chlld shouid 
have a ruler with inches and half-inches marked. Rulers 
with finer divisions may be used, but they are confusing 
to the little folks. Teach the inch until all are familiar 
with it. From dictation have them make a one-inch line, 
a two-inch line, a three-inch line, etc., dotting the inch 
marks. That they may become thoroughly skilled in the 
use of the ruler, have children measure different objects in 
the room, such as desks, pencils, books, erasers, etc. The 
ruler drill can easily be handled in a few minutes of the 
number work time; in fact, you will note that it is part of 
the regulation second year number work. 

By the end of the first month of school, if the drill has 
been frequent, children should be able to use the ruler 
easily. Now they are able to draw lines to make squares 
and oblongs. Care should now be taken to emphasize 
exactness and neatness. 

Draw a square two inches by two inches, three inches 
by three inches, five inches by five inches, etc. Draw an 
oblong two inches by three inches, one inch by four inches, 
three inches by four inches, etc. 

After children can quickly and accurately draw from 
dictation any size oblong or square, have them place the 
marks in all four sides. Again accuracy must be em- 
phasized. Dotting carelessly a fraction of an inch may 
spoil a whole design. Have the pupils place ruler on oppo- 
site dots and connect them. This will require a great deal 
of practice. They will readily see they are dividing the 
paper into inch squares. They should now be able to 
follow instructions written on the board: Draw a two-inch 
square and divide it into inch squares; draw a four-inch 
square and divide it into one-inch squares; draw an oblong 

two inches by four inches and divide into one-inch squares. 
From now on they will not only be able to draw from dic- 
tation or from blackboard instructions, but will be able 
to do so without supervision. Usually this will require 
about two months’ time, depending on the children. How- 
ever, take as much time as is needed. We are now ready 
to begin the designs. 


First step — Give each child a piece of drawing paper 
6 x 9, if possible. Have the children divide it into inch 
squares. * Insist on perfect squares. 

Second step — To begin with the crayolas, decide on what 
two colors shall be used. Fill the first square in the top 
row, being careful to stay in the square and fill the corners 
well. When this is finished to your satisfaction, use the 
second color in the next square. Alternate to the end of 
the first row. Finish the paper in checker-board fashion. 
Have this work done very carefully. Have a number of 
these papers made, using each time a new combination. 
Constantly guide them in the choice of colors. 

Third step — Another paper is ruled exactly as the first. 
Teach the children to draw a diagonal in the first square. 
Draw the same diagonal in the next square, and so complete 
the design. Block in the colors solid, using only two colors, 
following the same order in successive rows. 

Fourth step — This is a variation of the third step. 
Diagonals are drawn in exactly the same manner. Fill in 
the upper triangles as indicated in the drawing. In filling 
the next row (with contrasting color) let the color extend 

into the triangle below, forming a parallelogram. Con- 
tinue across the paper. Make the next row of parallelo- 


grams like the triangles above, and so finish the design. 

In presenting this work to the class few, if any, &x- 
planations are necessary, as a few strokes on the black- 
board will make each successive step perfectly clear. 
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Allow the children to rule several papers and work out the 
same designs in different combinations of color. Do this 
with all successive designs. 

From this point on, no mention will be made of ruling 
the paper into inch squares, as it is understood to be the 
basis of all designs. So far the inch square has been the 
unit. Now we shall make the two-inch square the unit 
and develop a drawing which shall be a step nearer the real 
sure-enough designs which are a marvel to everyone who 
sees them. 

Fifth step — This design introduces open spaces by leav- 
ing alternate squares white. Draw a diagonal in the first, 
third and fifth squares of the top row. In the second row, 
draw the same diagonal in the second, fourth and sixth. 
Draw this figure on the board and outline heavily with 
chalk the figure which is to be colored. It will look like an 
X. Use one color only; block in these figures and so 
complete the design. 
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Sixth step — Comparison of the two figures above will 
show that the only new feature of the sixth step is the 
addition of the diagonal in the squares previously left white. 
Do not attempt. to build this on the last design, but rule 
another paper. Draw the diagonals as in the fifth step, 
then draw the other diagonal in remaining squares. This 
makes a square standing on one corner. Color opposite 
triangles alike, using only two colors. Finish each square 
before going to the next. 

Don’t be content with merely reading this article, but 
get paper, pencil, crayolas and ruler and actually construct 
the designs as they are described. They are simple, but 
as the possibilities dawn on you, you will get as enthusiastic 
as was the representative of Prrmary.Epucation who 
visited my room and saw the children constructing original 
designs. 

So far only one diagonal has been used in any one square. 
We are now ready to use two. 
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Seventh step — This design is made by drawing both 
diagonals in the first square in the top row, skipping the 
next square, etc. In the second row, skip to first square, 
draw diagonals in the second, etc. Color opposite tri- 
angles alike. 

Eighth step — This is a variation of the seventh step and 
makes a very pretty pattern. It is really not so complicated 
as it looks. Take pencil and paper and try it yourself. 
And remember these things are all much more easily shown 
on the board than described in words. Work this design out 
first in one color only. Then rule another paper and work 
it out in two colors by completing the squares as in the 
seventh step. You can well afford to have this design 
worked out in a variety of colors and by this time the 
children may be exhibiting some signs of independent 
thought and action. If they are working in the right 
direction let them alone, as initiative is one of the things 
we are working for. 

From this point on, most of the designs will be made on 
either the two-inch square or the three-inch square. The 
illustrations will now be confined to the pattern unit instead 
of the full 6 x 9 design, and will be shown on the inch-for- 
inch basis. 

_ Ninth step — Draw diagonals in all squares. This is 
simple enough, but the coloring will be a little more com- 
plicated. Draw a square on the board and indicate which 
triangles of the two-inch unit are to be colored alike. 
With a contrasting color finish the unit as indicated, and 
—- the design. This makes a very pleasing pinwheel 

esign. ; 

Keep the different papers each child has made. The 
development from the simple to the complex will be seen, 
and a most effective exhibit can be made of these at the 
end of the year. These designs and others that will suggest 
themselves will keep the children busy well into December. 
So far they have worked with the inch only. We will next 
introduce the half inch, and a wonderful wealth of designs 
will open up to us. 

Now is the time for drill on the half inch. Sufficient time 
should be spent on this step so that each child becomes as 
familiar with it as he is with the one inch. It will not be 
difficult for them to understand the half inch, as most of 
them by this time will be able to do it without the help of 
the teacher. 

A simple and easy way to teach the half inch is to tell 
the children to place the ruler on a piece of paper and mark 
the one inch. Then tell them to cut off the one-inch strip, 
fold it in half, and place it on the one-inch space on the ruler. 
This fixes in their minds firmly that one inch divided evenly 
into two parts is two half inches, and that a half of an inch 
is a half inch. 

Tenth step — Mark off half inches at points designated 
a. The drawing is too easy to need explanation. For the 
first coloring, make the triangles with apex at a the same 
color. Put a contrasting color in the enclosed square and 
in the remaining triangles. Leave the corner squares 
white. Complete the entire 6 x 9 paper in this way. 

A number of variations may be made from this design. 


Eleventh step — In order to be less confusing this drawing 
is purposely left unfinished. With a ruler draw line from 
AtoA; from BtoB;C toC; DtoD. This completes the 
design. A great variety of color designs may be worked 
out with this drawing. Have a number of different papers 
ruled this way and ask children to tell of the different 
patterns they can see in the design. At this poiiat it be- 
comes so fascinating you will need to curb their desire to 
work on their designs. ° 

Insist that nothing can be done until the regular work 
assigned is finished. You will find this is a powerful in- 
centive to quick and accurate work. There is no dawdling 
over tasks when such alluring work is waiting. 

There is no reprimanding for idleness, for everyone is 
intensely interested in producing a new and original design. 
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The question of government automatically takes care of 
itself. 

A few suggestions for making additional designs, using 
the eleventh step as foundation: 


1 Draw lines from E toAandEtoD. Draw similar lines 
from the remaining three corners of the three-inch 
uare. 
2 Draw lines from E toC and EtoB. Draw similar lines 
in the other corner squares. 
3 Draw lines from E to B and C farthest away. Complete 
the design. 


You will find the children rapidly running away from 
you in the matter of inventing designs. Any one doubting 
the educational value of this work need only watch a 
roomful of pupils at work and see the perfectly symmetrical 
and wonderfully intricate designs that come spontaneously 
from the minds of these little seven and eight-year-olds and 
spread themselves on paper as rapidly as the little fingers 
can manipulate pencil and ruler. 

If you could once see the look of wholesome satisfaction 
and pride of achievement that comes when a little fellow 
holds up a newly completed design to the admiring gaze 
of the other children and myself, you would surely master 
this simple art and teach it to your pupils. 

And remember, I use it as busy work, wholly. It is not 
a class exercise at any time, except in mastering the measur- 
ing in the first two months and that is the regulation number 
work of the second grade. 

Late in the term, about two or three weeks before the 
school closes, I teach the circle, using small calipers. 

The expense of material for this work is very small. 
Drawing paper 6 x 9 of cheap quality is satisfactory. Chil- 
dren have their own crayolas, the ordinary five-cent kind. 
They are working creatively with these, not playing, so 
they do not waste them. 

After they have mastered the simple details of the 
mechanics of drawing already explained, they draw on their 
own inner resources which never fail them. Seldom does 
a child hesitate for an instant about a design. He begins 
to rule his paper and as he works the form comes into his 
mind. As the pencil work proceeds the color scheme 
develops, and by the time the paper is ready for the crayola 
the design is complete and only waits to be transferred from 
the invisible mental to the visible material. Who will say 


‘this is not working from inspiration? And who will say 


it is not education of the highest and finest type? All the 
progress mankind has ever made in the upward climb has 
been over this same route. The principle is the same no 
matter what the material may be. All inventions have been 
worked out by seeking, finding and applying the resources 
of limitless hunian mind. 

Some day there will arise a prophet of education who wii! 
show us how to apply this same principle in all our teaching. 
Until then you will find this color design work a powerfu! 
incentive to do the regular work more quickly, more tho 
oughly and more carefully. 





Arithmetic in Grade II 


(Continued from page 583) 
largely absorbed into Group A. Some pupils in Group « 
become fit for promotion to Group B. 

On the other hand, it is found necessary, occasionally, *» 
demote a pupil. Absence may be responsible for tlic 
change; sometimes carelessness, indifference or indolen<c. 
Demotion, with lower test marks on the monthly repor', 
never fails to effect a speedy cure. 

It is true there is no royal road to learning. But the-e 
games and devices help very much to smooth and enliv: n 
one stage of the journey. 
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Ideas to Try 


A Multiplication Device 
Maurine Watson 


I found the following device very helpful in teaching 
the multiplication tables in the third grade. 

For example, in the table of 4’s: 

Use cards about 4 by 6 inches in size. 

Each one has written, or printed, on it the answer to 
one of the numbers in the table, as: 8, 12, 16, etc. 

These twelve cards are placed along the chalk rail, 
not in consecutive order. 

A child who can may come and write above any card 
the proper number; as, above the card 16 write the 
number 4, or above the card 20 write the number 5. 

These numbers have been written on the blackboard, 
so they may remain there while the cards are distributed 
among the class. Then one child at a time may bring 
his, or her, card up and place it under the proper number. 
This helps to teach division at the same time as teaching 
multiplication. 





Word Building Game 


Bess Dixon 


As the year passes on and the vocabularies have increased, 
have a word building game. The children enjoy this; 
it is motivated drill work and new words and their mean- 
ings may be introduced by the teacher. 

The last half of the year we made words out of the first 
name of each child in our room. We used each letter 
of that name, but used it no more times than it was found 
in the name. For example, take the name Irene. Any 
word we made from this could have two e’s in it but no 
more than one i, one r and one n. This was a difficult 
word from which to build. However, the children worked 
out four words which we had had and they were given 
the fifth word “ire.” They were told what it meant, 
heard it used in a sentence and volunteered to use it in 
sentences of their own. 

Did they forget it? No. When the names Maurice 
and Georgia appeared, that word was given for those 
lists. 

And now, for more specific statements regarding the 
progress of the game: The child’s name was placed on 
the board and the letters in it were written below so the 
children would concentrate on one column until all words 
belonging there were made. Then they passed to the 
second group, viz.: 

Irene 
I R E N E 
lim 1 re 
2 ire 2 rine 
3 rein 


Columns were then totaled and that child’s name 
and the grand total of words made from it were put on 
‘the board in colored chalk and left until every name in 
the room had been dealt with thus. After all were dealt 
with, we found which we were able to make the most 
words from and then found the grand total of the number 
of words we found in all the names. Hence, arithmetic 
played a part in each day’s fun. 

Fun? Yes. Each day the children were eager to 
have a name appear on the board in order that they 
might see how many words they could make from it and 
if the number made was more or less than the number 
made from names the preceding day or days. 

And it was work too. But won’t children work hard 


while playing games? At the close of this procedure, 


the children were happy to think they had used their 
eyes and “thinking caps” so well that they had been able 
to make hundreds of words and had found from whose 
names they had been able to make the most words. But 
the teacher was happy because sight recognition of words 
had been strengthened. 

But that was not all. The so-called “carrying and 
“borrowing” in arithmetic was successfully introduced 
because the children saw a real need for it in the totaling 
of lists for each name and in finding how many more words 
we made from one name than: from another. Thus, they 
gladly and quickly mastered one portion of number work 
which is usually so distasteful to them. 

Yes, the word building was a simple device, but the 
results were great, and motivation played such a part 
that the results hoped for were attained without any 
fatigue whatever. They did not tire of the game after 
the work with the children’s names had been completed. 
They suggested using the names George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, Saint Valentine and others, so they 
might see how many words they could make from the 
first and last names. 

This game could be carried on in higher grades for 
variety and results, and it could serve as something new 
in busy work also. 





Conservation in the School- 
room 


Frances Baehler 
()*: of the good lessons taught by the war is con- 


servation of materials. Let us continue to prac- 
tice it in the schoolroom. 

Save backs of tablets. They may be used for 
picture mounts. Trim them down, so that no margin 
is left, and they answer the purpose very well. 

If the picture is too large for the mount, lay down two 

or more tablet backs with edges touching, and join them 
with passe-partout binding. Then trim to the desired 
size. Still larger mounts for posters may be made in the 
same way. 
‘ These backs also furnish material for a measuring and 
cutting lessor. Cut oblongs three inches by five inches. 
Mount on them large figures cut from old calendars, to 
form combinations, and good sets of number cards are 
produced. 

These tablet backs make excellent mounts for sup- 
plementary reading materials. Cut out suitable stories 
from Sunday-school papers, magazines, newspapers, etc. 
Mount them on the tablet backs, both sides of which 
may be used. These may be read in leisure moments. 
Or, they may be used as rewards in the reading class, 
by allowing the excellent readers to put away their books 
and read front these supplementary cards. The children 
delight to take these cards home. They help to furnish 
much needed practice in sight reading. 

If printed spelling lists are used, mount them on tablet 
backs when they begin to wear out, and they will be 
given a new lease of life. Besides, they are more con- 
venient to handle when mounted. 

With a_ soft lead pencil, or with a drawing pencil, 
write arithmetic lessons on white tablet backs. These 
lessons are in permanent form and may be used in a num- 
ber of ways. The slow child will appreciate a “card” 
on which his combinations are copied for him to memorize. 
The class may take these number lessons to the board 
to work as a class exercise; or, individual pupils may 
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use them for busy work, when the assigned lesson has 
been completed. 

Give each child a copy of his name, written in your 
best handwriting, on a slip of paper. The children will 
delight to practice writing their names from this model. 
If these slips are mounted on small oblongs cut from backs 
of tablets, they will last all term and furnish much prof- 
itable busy work for spare moments. 

Much drawing paper may be conserved by having the 
children first take from their tablets paper which has 
been used on both sides. This waste paper is used by 
the children in practicing the cuttings. When the results 
begin to improve, pass the drawing papers. By with- 
holding the drawing paper until there is marked improve- 
ment in the trial cuttings, we secure more earnest effort 
and much better work. z 

Save the large scraps of drawing paper after cutting 
lessons. Trimmed down into oblongs examples may 
be copied on them by the teacher. These cerds, no two 
of which have the same example, furnish fine board work, 
for no copying can be done. They are also very good 
for seat work. 

If the children wish to practice movement drills for 
penmanship in spare time, have them take out sheets 
of paper on which a lesson has already been written, such 
as small o’s, s’s, or some simple word. The ovals and 
slant lines of the movement drills may be placed on this 
writing. The appearance is good, and the child secures 
just as much benefit from the work as though an unused 
sheet of paper had been taken. ’ 





A Number Device 


Hazel Bateman 


Many teachers find it difficult to teach 
small children to form and understand 
numbers above ten. Usually they will 
wonder why a “‘two” and a “‘three” won’t 
make “five” instead of twenty-three. It is 
hard for them to understand the second 
column of figures being tens. The ac- 
companying device is very helpful in teach- 
ing thefacts. It is to be used in class and 
not as sezt work. 

Place in front.of the class a long strip of 
c.rdboard about 3 or 4 inches wide and 
12 or 15 inches long, to which has been 
attached perpendicularly . smaller strip 
containing the figures from 0 to 9, or 1 to 9. 
These figures are to be attached by brads 
between each figure. On separate rectan- 
gles, just wide enough to be inserted easily 
under the upper strip between the brads 
and even with the figures, make the num- 
bers, 10, 20,30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90. 
Place these conveniently upon a table near 
by. Having taught the numbers by 10’s 
to 100, you can teach the intermediate 
numbers by having pupils individually 
select one of the rectangles, say 40. Now 
have him place beneath the upper strip 
under any of the numbers, say 3, allowing 
the 0 of the 40 to go under the 3. There 
you have 43. By this device you can have 
pupils form any number from 1 to 100. It 
gives the motor activity and lets them learn 
to do by doing. 
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Association of Ideas in Spelling 


Edith E. Boyd 


It is difficult for foreigners and for children to distinguish 
between the spelling of certain words having the same 
sound. Many times, even when the context is known, 
there is not a clear idea of which word is to be used and 
confusion and mistakes occur. If there can be a little 
humorous idea or curious quirk of fancy attached to one 
or the other of the words in question, the meaning and 
spelling will be made clear and become fixed in mind. 

These few tried suggestions may start new thoughts along 
the same line. A story will often be suggested by the 
appearance of the word or some association at the time 
it first is met. 

Here contains the word ear, hence refers to the act of 
hearing, as distinguished from here — in this place. 

Similarly the word meat contains eat and means a food, 
not the act of coming near anything. 

There often answers the question wiere, rhymes with it 
and has the same letters except the first; ‘heir does not 
look like there and means something quite unlike it. 

Hole means that a part of something is gone, a hole is 
left, while whole is all there, therefore a larger word. 

To indicates intention; too has more o’s and indicates 
too much of a given thing, as, “I am too late,’’ shows there 
is too much lateness and so on. YJwo—count the kinds 
of letters making the sound 00, one, two — therefore it 
refers to the number fwo. Rather involved it would seem, 
but it works out very nicely. 

Tail, tale. A little dog’s tail sticks up at the end of his 
body, so /, a tall letter, is at the end of the word. 

Countless other ideas will be suggested if one is looking 
out for just such simple helps. 





Teach the Beginner to Read 


with Expression 
Eva B. Mitchell 


Let him keep his speaking tones by letting him talk for 
a week or so. 

Lock up the primer and tie your hands, dear teacher, 
that you may not be tempted to use chalk or pencil till he 
has learned to talk in sentences. 

The first lesson may be something like this: “Let us 
all think of somebody or something that we left at home 
this morning.” 

“T left my dog at home.” “What did you leave at 
home, Nellie?” “My kitty.” “Nellie, tell me a whole 
story. Say, ‘I left my kitty at home.’ ” 

Nellie repeats and then most of the others will give a 
complete thought in conversational tones. 

“This afternoon I shall ask you what you saw while you 

were walking home.” 
* Have a large collection of as interesting objects as you 
can. Among mine is a china pig, a frog, a cat, a rabbit, a 
mother bear and a baby bear. You can make anything 
you want out of the clay and then paint them. 

For a lesson pass the box of objects and let every child 
look in it. Then let each one tell what he saw. 

Then each may take something and tell what he has or 
what he took. 

Let them tell each other something to do. For example: 
“Willie, throw the ball to me.” “Frank, run find the red 
ball.” 

They love to act out and to make up little stories. 

One day Frankie placed Willie in the corner and said, 
“I put the cow in the barn.” 

When: the children are perfectly easy and natural in 


















































their oral work, go through the same performance with the 
chalk, but do not unlock the primer till they know at the 
least a hundred words. In one of the best primers 
that I know there are a hundred and twenty-four different 
words used in forty-four pages, less than half the book. 
I take the words from the primer or reader that we are 
to take up later, and use them in sentences on the board. 
However, I never use them as they are used in the book. 
When I give them the primer they can then read, and 
read with expression. 





“Playmates” 


Eugenia E. Holcomb 
(Interesting Device for Second Grade Number Work) 


INCE so large a part of our education is based upon 
comparisons, 4.¢., similarities and differences, | 
have found it advantageous to make use of these 
as often as possible in the teaching of number in 

primary grades. 

This, with the law of rhythm, makes what would often 
seem to the child meaningless drill, a pleasurable exercise. 
Rapid work is made pleasing and interesting by the little 
game called “Playmates.” We build up numbers, which 
we call playmates, because they live so close to each other, 
for example: 


6 6 Fa. 4 4 3 3 
3 4 a 4 5 4 5 
9 10 4 S «a 7 8 etc. 


The children become very interested in thinking out new 
ones and placing them upon the blackboard. When all the 
possible groups have been made, between 1 and 20, or 
whatever number they are studying, we place them along 
the top of the blackboard, tying the “playmates” together, 
with gay colored crayons and use them for several days as 
a drill in rapa work. 

The law of suggestion, tog, works well here and a child 
who knows instantly that 5 and 5 are 10, but hesitates to 
say as quickly 5 and 6 are 11, will be able to see very readily 
that since 5 (5and 5) are 10,5 (5 and 6) must be 11, for 

5 6 
10 11 
they are “playmates” and live next door to each other. 

Soon they will begin to see clearly the connecting link, 
which makes numbers a law of succession and repetition, 
and find pleasure in seeking out the relation for themselves. 

A busy work period at seats, or a period at the blackboard, 
may be used to advantage by having the children make all 
the “playmates” they can think of. : 

The smaller children who are not mature enough to find 
the larger combinations, will enjoy a still easier device, viz., 
finding numbers that are “twins,” for example: 


1 5 3.4 2 6 4 5 
pee 4 3 6 2 5 4 
6. 6 ae 8 8 9 9 


These are enclosed in a bright colored circle. 


The real significance of the word “playmates” is brought 
out again, by having one child stand and say any combina- 
tion with which he is familiar, as 7 + 3 = 10, then he (or 
she) may choose another little playmate who shall stand 
and say the number which would combine with 7 + 3, viz., 
7+ 2o0r7-+ 4. When he has said the number correctly, 
with answer, he takes the hand of the one who has chosen 
him and they (playmates) go for a little walk or skip 
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around the room together. This -can be followed up by 
others, until the whole school shall have had a choice and 
a skip, or some other little recreation. 

Or the playmates may be allowed to sit together for a 
brief chat. 

Every Thursday in our own school is hailed with delight, 
for that is the day on which we “race” for the medal. 

Each class or division goes to the blackboard in turn, 
and the teacher dictates a long list of “playmates,’”’ some- 
times together, but more often mixed, as follows: 


4 5 9 9 8 8 6 2 4 
6 3 2 3 4 1 5 3 7 etc. 


At the signal “add,” each child places the answers as 
rapidly as possible. 

The one who gets to his seat first wins, providing his 
answers are correct. He reads his numbers and answers 
aloud and if all are found to be correct, he wears the medal 
for one week. 

Each class has two trials and occasionally there will be 
“champions” who will race together. 

This is excellent for rapid work, as well as accuracy. Any 
device in the primary grades is a happy one which brings 
both mind and body into activity. 

Children love to do things and there is no surer or wiser 
way of leading them from the “known to the unknown,” 
than in some natural manner which will bring mind and 
body at the same time into joyous activity. 





Sense Training Games 
FIRST GRADE 
Anne S. Satterlee 


HE Dutch children are always interesting to small 
children and seven or eight pictures of Dutch 
girls and boys can be drawn quite large on nine 
by twelve manila document, paper. 

Each one can be colored in a different way. The teacher 
can make a duplicate set, to be held up for the class to see 
while playing the game. 

One Dutch girl can have a red cap, a blue waist and a 
red skirt. Another could be colored with a blue cap, red 
waist and blue skirt. The Dutch boys could be drawn, 
making their caps, waists and pants different colors. 

The game can be played in this way. The teacher holds 
up one picture of a Dutch girl before the class and the 
entire duplicate set can be hanging on a long wire before 
the class. 

Some child goes to find the picture like the one held up 
by the teacher and says something like this: “I skipped 
to the board and found the picture of the girl from Holland. 
She has a red cap, a blue waist and a red skirt.” They 
can be taught to use one word “and” in telling three 
things about the picture, and also saying “has” instead 
of “has got.” 

Sometimes the child can say, “I found the Dutch girl.”’ 
They can be taught to use good English while playing the 
game for visualization. 

Two colored sets of flags can be mounted on cardboard 
Each picture of flags may be mounted on a separate card- 
board to be hung up before the class—the American, 
French, English, Belgium, Japanese, Russian and Italian 
flags. 

They ‘can be used in the same way the Dutch children 
sets were used for sense-training games. Then one of the . 
sets of flags is held up before the class and some child run: 
or skips or hops to the blackboard and finds it. 

The child can say something like this: “I skipped to the 
board and found the Belgium flag” — or the flag held up 
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by the teacher. Five children can be called to the front of 
the room to hold some of these mounted flags. When the 
class has taken a good look at them and closed their eyes, the 
children holding the flags turn them around, so they cannot 
be seen. Then some child can name all the five flags from 
left to right or right to left. 

The teacher may ask where a certain flag was. It may 
be between two flags, or at the left or right side. Then 
the flags held by these five children can be turned around 
and while the class goes to sleep, one of the flags may be 
taken away. When the class awakes, some child can tell 
which flag was taken. 

The teacher might take all the flags away while the class 
sleeps and when they open their eyes ask some child to 
give the right flags to the children standing at the front of 
the class. 

The flags may be taken from the five children at the 
front of the class and while the class sleeps they run softly 
to their seats. When the class wakes, the teacher may call 
upon some one to call for all the children who had been 
standing and place them in their row at the front of the 
class. 

One can use the large mounted pictures of birds or 
animals. 

Mounted stuffed birds are good to place on a table in a 
row before the class. The children can take a good look 
at them, say about four birds in a row, and then go to sleep 
while the teacher covers them in some way so they cannot 
be seen. When they are hidden from view, some child may 
be called on to tell or name the birds from left to right, 
or right to left. The birds can be arranged in a different 
way by the teacher and when the class sees them again, 
some child can arrange them as they were in the first place. 
One bird can be removed while the class sleeps and when 
it awakes some one can tell which bird was taken. 

A good sense-training game can be made of the phonetic 
families. Take, for instance, the words like run, sun, gun, 
bun, fun. They could place the printed words on the 
chart before the class. The class may look at the words and 
the teacher turns the chart around so they cannot be seen 
and some one can name the words from top to bottom of the 
column or left to right, as they may be arranged. If taken 
from the chart by the teacher, some child can place them 
on the chart in their same order. Then the teacher can 
tell the class to sleep while she removes one word. Some 
child tells what word was taken when they awake. 

Spring flowers held by different children in a row before 
the class make a pretty visualization lesson. 

In the fall of the year the wild flowers can be used, and 
fruit. Pictures of fruit, or the real fruit, can be held by 
the children. 

Toys can be placed on the table in front of the class in a 
row. They can play the game of visualization as they did 
with the birds. 

Eight toys can be placed in a chair. Three children 
can be invited to look at these toys, while the teacher 
counts to ten. Then they pass to their seats, each one 
tells what they saw, trying to remember to use the word 
“saw” and only one word “and.” 





Devices for Number Drill 
Mrs. L. E. Kucheman 


I was interested in the article “Suggestive Seat-Work,” 
which I have found valuable with my third year pupils 
when supervised number study period is impossible. It 
is the plan of allowing the quicker pupils, when their 
work is finished and checked, to tiptoe to some neighbor 
who has not ta - offer to help. If the slower one 
gives consent, the other helps him by suggestion only. 
Che helper then places his initials ade the name of the 
one aided. The presence of these initials deducts five 
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per cent from the grade of the one who has received help, 
but even at that, his grade is often higher than it wo d 
otherwise have been and I find in subsequent drill that 
they have usually been really benefited, while the pride 
of some of the slower ones has aroused them to independent 
action. The advantage of keeping everybody busy 1s 
obvious. f 
The following are two devices for number drill which I 
have found effective and popular for third year pupils. 


No. 1 

Divide the class into two equal divisions, naming them, 
as, Reds and Blues. Choose one to represent’ each side, 
being careful to choose two of about equal proficiency, 
and let them stand at the blackboard. Those at their seats 
take paper and pencil. Dictate an example such as: 


47 
101 
~- 6 
or one in any other process. The one who obtains first 
the correct answer wins a mark for this side. Different 
representatives may be chosen for another example, the 
game being 2 out of 5. This can be repeated as long as 
desired. 


No. 2 

Pupils at seats have pencils and paper. Teacher stands 
before the class and dictates any example in a process 
upon which she wishes to drill the children. For instance. 
an example such as: 

9)306 

As quickly as each finishes he runs to the judge (teacher) 
for her verdict “Right” or “Wrong,” passing on the side 
previously indicated, and passing around her back]to his 
seat. After five or ten examples are given in this way 
the children report and the winner, or the one who has 
= first and correct the greatest number of times, 1s 

osen. 





Race Track Game 


Susan B. Runninger 


Realizing the importance of the interesting drills, and 
the large place of the imagination in the child mind, the 
successful primary teacher must use manyj devices for 
turning work into play. 

We have found this blackboard game for arithmetic 
drills very interesting. We divide the class, second or 
third grade, into two parts, letting the children choose 
sides. A large circle is drawn on the blackboard, around 
which are written numbers to be multiplied or divided 
by another number written in the center. We call this 
circle a race-track and the children imagine that they 
are horses that will run around the track. 

Each child points in turn to the numbers, and gives, 
if he can, the correct answers. If an incorrect answer 
is given we call that place in the circle a stone on the track, 
and there the horse loses a shoe and becomes lame. He 
is allowed to proceed around the circle, sometimes be- 
coming very lame. The correct answers are written 
outside the circle in case of failure, and erased before the 
next horse starts. Mistakes are thus often quickly cor- 
rected. Everyone must be very prompt, and the game 
never allowed to drag. Goal and direction is often changed 
to secure mental activity. The winning side is the one 
—- the larger number of horses that have not been 

We often vary the game by calling the contestants 
automobile drivers, and an incorrect answer is a punc- 
tured tire. 
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Stories and Plays for Friday Afternoon 


Betty’s Birthday Guests 


Veronica Reilly 


- RE there Indians out here, Uncle Charles?” 
Betty Blaine asked the next morning after her 
arrival at her uncle’s ranch in the West. 

“Not many,” her uncle replied. “Over on the 

North River there is a small branch of one of the tribes. 

Perhaps some day we'll ride over there.” 

“Oh, I wish we could, Uncle Charles!” Betty said hope- 
fully. “I’ve always wanted to see real Indians.” 

Betty had lived in a city all her life and this was her 
first trip away from home. She looked about her with 
interest. As far as her eyes could travel there was not 
a house to be seen, only big fields of ripening grain. 

Her Uncle Charles gave her a pony and saddle, and 
she learned to ride, and went with him on many long trips. 
When the harvest season came, she rode out to the fields 
and saw them cut and bind the acres of golden wheat, 
_ that were part of her uncle’s ranch. One day, after the 
wheat was all cut, a messenger brought the news that 
a threshing crew was on its way to the ranch. 

“They ’ll be here the twentieth of August, ’’ Uncle Charles 
told Aunt Ellen after the man had left. 

a twentieth!” exclaimed Betty. ‘“That’s my birth- 

y!” 

“So it is,” said Aunt Ellen. “And we’ll be too busy 
to have a birthday celebration for our little girl.” 

“Oh, we'll just pretend it’s my birthday party.” Betty 
said. “I think that will be real fun.” 

Aunt Ellen laughed and said it was a fine idea. The 
next day she and Betty began preparing for the event. 
They made loaves and loaves of bread and cooked great 
quantities of meat and other things, for threshermen are 
always hungry. Whn they had finished their task of 
looking, another messenger brought the news that the 
threshing crew had met with an accident and would be 
delayed for several days. 

“Too bad! All our work for nothing, Betty,” Aunt 
Ellen sighed. 

“And my birthday party spoiled!” Betty said, pro- 
voked. 

She felt just a little homesick that day, and while Aunt 
Ellen sat down to rest, she went out to pick some flowers 
that grew near the house. She had been outside only 
a little while when she noticed a long caravan of covered 


wagons approaching. She watched them until they were 
within a few rods of the house, then hurried in to tell 
her aunt. 

“The Indians from the North River!” exclaimed Aunt 
Ellen. 

“Will they stop?” asked Betty excitedly. 

“They may,” Aunt Ellen said. ‘They lost their crops 
over there and perhaps they will be begging for food.” 

They both felt rather excited and anxious, for the men 
were all far away from the house, working in the fields. 
However, most of the caravans passed on, and only a 
few wagons came to a halt. 

From these a number of ragged women and children 
alighted and came toward the house. 

“Begging Indians!” exclaimed Aunt Ellen. She looked 
around. She and Betty were in the long, low room where 
the table had been set for the threshing crew. 

“We'll feed them, Betty,” she said. “The meat and 
bread we prepared for the threshers won’t have to be 
wasted. And you can have your birthday party after 
all, Betty!” she added with a little excited laugh. 

Betty looked on half frightened while her aunt invited 
those strange people in. The men came too, and Aunt 
Ellen sat them all down at the long table, then she and 
Betty cut and filled plates of bread and meat and set 
them before the hungry Indians. From the floor, where 
their mothers had placed them, two little papooses looked 
up at Betty with big, solemn dark eyes, but whenever 
she went near them they scrambled away in frantic haste. 

The queer guests ate hungrily and in silence. The 
meal was almost finished when Uncle Charles appeared 
in the doorway looking very much excited, but his ex- 
pression changed to wonder and amusement when he 
saw the crowd about the table. 

The Indians expressed their thanks with few words, 
but many friendly nods and smiles. Some of the women 
brought in various articles of their own manufacture. 
One woman gave Betty a pretty string of beads made 
of shells, another a little woven basket, and still another 
presented her with a pair of bead-trimmed moccasins. 

“Well, Betty,” teased Uncle Charles, when the strange 
guests had departed, “who ever before heard of having 
real, live Indians at a birthday party!” 

“Wasn’t it funny!” laughed Betty. “And to think they 
should bring me real presents, too! I don’t think any 
little girl ever had such a queer birthday party as this 
one.” 


| Little Indian Baby 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 





Lit - tle In-di an ba by 


hang ing 


on the tree, Don’t you wish that ‘you 





could bave a crib like me, And 


a nice sweet mam - ma to 


tuck you in at 


Ist verse “™ Qnd verse 





kiss you off to Dream 


night And 


Little pale-face baby, with your curly head, 
No, indeed! I’d rather have my cradle bed, 





land be- fore she 


takes the light? just suits me. 


And my nice brown mamma to hang it on the tree, 
You see I’m very happy because this just su ts me. 
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Grandma’s Thanksgiving Story 


Girl dressed as elderly Pilgrim woman sits in rocker at sice of stage. 
She sews as she talks. 


Small boy sits on floor at her feet. 


Dutch Children — (Even number of boys and girls.) Dressed in Dutch 
costume. 


Indian Children — (Even number of boys and girls.) Dressed in 
Indian costume. 


Small Boy Grandma, please tell me about the time 
when you and the other Pilgrims came to America and 
about the first Thanksgiving day with the Indians. 

Grandma Yes, dear. Shall I begin at the beginning? 
It is a long, long story, you know. 

Smal! Boy Yes, please tell it all. It is such a good 
story. (As Grandma tells the story she seems to forget the 
child and to be merely thinking aloud. After listening for 
a few moments, child drowsily leans head against Grandma’s 
knee and falls asleep.) 

Grandma Long ago when I was a little girl, a group 
of people in England did not want to worship God in 
the way that the King wished. They wanted to go to 
their own church, but the King said they must go to his 
church. One day the men of this little company met 
to plan some way to help matters. The pastor said, ‘‘I 
fear we must leave England, but where shall we go?” 
Then one of the men said, ‘‘Let us go to Holland. There 
everyone is free to worship as he likes. After thinking 
about it for some time, it was decided that all who could, 
would go to Holland in the Autumn. It made us very 
sad to leave England. We loved our country. ‘‘We 
must go,” the men said. ‘‘We will wander on until we 
find a home where we can be free. We are Pilgrims now.” 
When we reached Holland, what strange sights we saw! 
How odd the windmills, the gay colored houses, the canals 
and the dikes! And how queer the Dutch children. How 
we loved to watch them dance their queer dances. I can 
see them now, when I close my eyes. Those gay colored 
dresses and heavy shoes! 


(Grandma closes eyes and smiles. Dutch children enter 
and give Dutch Dance.* After children leave stage, Grandma 
continues :) 


When we had been in Holland a number of years, our 
parents said we were speaking better Dutch than English. 
They feared that in a few years they could not tell their 
children from the Hollanders’. They longed for little 
farms of their own, but they were too poor to buy farms 
in Holland. “If we were in America, we could have 
farms of our own,” they said. And so the Pilgrims de- 
cided to come to America. When all was ready, we bade 
our Dutch friends good-bye. How kind they had been 
to us! We went sadly on board the Speedwell and sailed 
away to England. Here we were joined by friends, who 
too, wanted to come to America. Our boat, the Speedwell, 
proved to be unsafe, so we all came in the Mayflower, 
the boat which our friends in England had provided. 
We had been on the ocean nine weeks when one morning 
the glad cry of “Land! Land!” rang through the ship. 
Yes, there was the land—the new land which was to be 
our home! It took us some time to find a good landing 
place, but we finally found a place which is called Plymouth 
Bay. The first winter in this new land was a hard one. 
Food was scarce and the days were cold and bitter. Many 
of the Pilgrims became sick and died. Our neighbors, 
te Indians, sometimes caused us much trouble! Yes, 
that was a hard, hard winter! But soon the warm spring 
days came. How welcome they were! Then, too, we 
made many friends among the Indians. We children 
often played with children of friendly tribes. Those 
dear little dark eyed savages! 


* For a Dutch dance with music see Pramaary Epucatton for November, 1918. 
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(Grandma sits with closed eyes as Indian children give 
Indian Dance.* Children leave stage.) 


Grandma (continues) Those summer days were full 
for the Pilgrims. The harvest was ripening and before 
long we threshed our first crop of grain. We rejoiced 
as we saw the abundant supply of food for the winter. 
One November evening we were talking of the harvest 
which had just been stored away. Governor Bradford 
said, “God has been so good to us. Should we not have 
a time for giving thanks to Him for His goodness?” We 
then decided to set aside a week for Thanksgiving. We 
asked our Indian friends to join us. What a joyful 
week we had! On the tables were wild turkeys and roasts 
of all kinds! There were steaming hot puddings and pies! 
And with what grateful hearts we turned our thoughts 
to God and thanked Him for His wonderful goodness 
to us. This first Thanksgiving time has never been for- 
gotten. Each year since, when the harvests are gathered, 
a day is set aside for thanking God for His innumerable 
good gifts which He is giving us, each one, every day. 


(Grandma closes eyes.) 
(CURTAIN) 


(If there is no curtain the following ending may be used:) 

Grandma And here little George has gone to sleep 
and I had forgotten all about him. George dear, come 
wake up and get ready for bed. 

George (sleepily) You didn’t tell about the Indians, 
Grandma. 

Grandma (as they leave stage) 1’ll tell you about the 
Indians again, dear, after you are in bed. 





A Thanksgiving Game 
Laura Rountree Smith 


The children stand in two lines, and choose Little Thanks- 
giving Day, who runs through the lines they form, hold- 
ing an empty basket. He gives the children names of 
any article good for Thanksgiving. dinner, as “turkey,” 
“cranberries,” ‘‘cake,” “plum pudding,” etc. He says. 


“Thanksgiving Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Who will ride in grandpa’s sleigh? 
Turkey and pies come pack in here, 
Thanksgiving Day is almost here.” 


He holds out his basket, and the two children mentioned 
try to change places, he tries to get in the place of either 
one. If he succeeds he and the child change places, if 
not the game continues as before, and he keeps asking 
various articles to change places, in the same line, or 
opposite line. At any time Thanksgiving Day may say: 


“Ha, ha, the merry wind blows, 
Tip over the sleigh, over it goes.” 


All the children in line change places with those in 
opposite line, as the sleigh ‘‘tips over!” Thanksgiving 
Day can then always find a place. 

-A song to be used in connection with this game Is sung 
to the tune of ‘ Comin’ Thro the Rye.” ; 

The children may clap hands and sing, after they receive 
their names, or each time after they-change places. 


“Tf you ever chance to travel, 
On Thanksgiving Day, 
Be very careful when you’re riding, 
Don’t tip o’er the sleigh. 
As Thanksgiving Day is coming, 
We will have a ride, ms 
Come, clap your hands, the sleigh is waiting, 
O who will step inside?” 


* See next page. 
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Indian War Dance 


FORMATION '' + PRIS Ir BP’ 

Class seated in a circle, arms folded shoulder high, feet crossed. 

I Bend body forward on 1-2, raise body 3-4. 16 counts. 

II Bend body right, swirlging arms to right, touching floor 1-2. 
Bend body left, swinging arms to left, touching floor 3-4. 16 counts. 

III Bend body forward, finger tips on floor 1-2. Arms stretched 
upward, look upward, 3-4. 16 counts. 

IV Hand placed above eyes, in lookout position. Turn and look 
to right, 8 counts. . Repeat left, 8 counts. 

V_ Smoke pipe of peace, inhaling 1-2, exhaling 3-4. 12 counts. 

VI On 13-14-15-16, stand, arms folded, shoulder high, ready to 
tmarch. VII and VIII Marcharound the circle with slow, stately step. 


-SEconp Rounp] 


I, Il, II, IV Run with high, short steps, each step requires 
2 counts, the left foot is placed on floor on 1, a short slide backward 
with the left foot is taken on 2. 16 counts. 

V_ Kneel on right knee, leg extended well backward, hit floor w ih 
right hand, right ear placed near the ground as though listening 
1-2. Hit floor with left hand, left ear jae near the ground, 3-4. 
Stand, give Indian yell, placing back of hand over mouth, 5-6-7-8. 
Repeat 8 counts. 

VI Run as in I, II, IIT, IV— 16 counts. 

VII Same as V. 

VIII Same as VI. 
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Seat Work 


(Continued from page 569) 


Section V, 2, 3, 7, 8. 4 

Section III, Exercise 1 (using printed word cards to match 
with the pictures.) 

Section III, Exercise 5, # (using the small printed word 
cards). 

Section II, Exercise 14 for the numbers through /en. 


Seventeenth Week 


Section IV, 7, g, f; 11. 

Section V, 8. 

Section VIII, Exereise 9 for the numbers through /en. 
Section XI, 5, 6 and 7, A. 

Section X, 4 and 2. 

Section I, Exercise 16. 


Eighteenth Week 

Section V, 8, 7, 2. 

Section III, 6, 5,7. Also use 3, # in Section III with the 
printed word cards. 

Section VIII, Exercise 8 for the triangle. 

Section XI, 5, ¢ and 7, h. 

Section X, 5. 

Section I, 16. 





A Tale of Daisy Town 


In Daisy Town one summer day 
The posies, young and old, 
Oppressed with noontide heat and dust, 
Began to fret and scold. 


Sly Mr. Wind came creeping up 
And heard their noisy chat, 

Which vexed him as he shook them well 
First this way and then that. 


And Mr. Sun next saw the whole 
As he was looking down, 

And spoke aloud to Mr. Cloud 
About the Daisy Town. 


Now Mr. Cloud, though he looked black, 
Still had a kindly heart, 

And to himself he softly said, 
“T’ll try to take their part.” 


So all the wet that he could get 
He stirred around and round, 
And made a string of lively showers 
And sent them to the ground, 


And then how quick the Daisy folks 
Forgot their strife and strain, 
And good humor went to work 
To use the welcome rain. — 


They washed their faces and their clothes 
And made them fresh and clean, 

And soon. they were a tidy host 
In shining white and green. 


And when the Lady Evening came 
To draw her curtains down, 
She said, “What dainty folks they are 
In little Daisy Town.” — M. E. N. Hatheway 























Educators Everywhere 
Endorse the Miessner 


Leading school supervisors of the country enthusiastically 
declare that the Miessner solves an old, troublesome problem 
and brings music instruction up to the top notch of effectiveness. 


The rate at which Miessner Pianos are being supplied to 
schools all over the country leaves not a trace of doubt as to 
whether or not the Miessner answers a long-felt need. Already 
Miessner Pianos are being used in 47 of the 48 states of the 
Uzion, and they are acclaimed a great success wherever they 


are heard. 
The Miessner 
“The Little Piano with the Big Tone’ 


Imagine a piano only 3 feet | is -“‘tailored” to fit school 
and 7 inches high, pouringforth | use. 
a deep, mellow tone with all | SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 
the brilliance of an expensive | OFFER TO SCHOOLS 
grand piano! That is what The Miessner Piano costs but 
amazes you when you hear the | half as much as the average 
Miessner. upright piano. It is sold to 

The teacher can direct the | schools on an attractive free 
music and easily see the pupils | trial plan we would like to tell 
over the top the while she | youabout. Fill in the coupon 
plays the Miessner Piano. | herein contained,send it in tous, 
Two youngsters can move it | and wewill mail you the Miess- 
with ease from room to room. | ner Piano catalogue and expla- 
In short, the Miessner Piano | nationofour School Sales Plan. 











EXCERPTS FROM A FEW OF THE MANY LETTERS 
WE HAVE RECEIVED. 

“The Miessner is certainly a wonderful litile piano and everybody is 
more than pleased with it. The children are ighied. It is worth its 
weight in gold.” 

i —Sr, M. Seraphine, Westphalia, Iowa. - 


“Vou have cerlainly made a contribution to the real needs of the public 


schools in building the Miessner agg 
—R. J. Cunningham, Supt. Schools, Bozeman, Mont. 


“An order for four more Miessner Pianos has been placed for our schools. 
I am very well pleased with the pianos and the children love them. There 
is something about the size that seems to have an added appeal to the child. 
nature.” 
— Nellie L. Glover, Akron, Ohio. 


“Tt is interesting to see a musician sil down to the Miessner Piano and 


then open his eyes in surprise at the volume the little thing puts forth.” 
— E. L. Rickert, Supt. Schools, Connersville, Ind. 


JACKSON PIANO CO. 


126 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago office: Room 23, Auditorium 


JACKSON PIANO CO. 
126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me the Miessner catalogue 
and full information about your special offer to schools. 
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“Crows” or “Cranes” — Waiting for the Leader’s Command 


November Games 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


O dear old dull November! 
They don’t speak well of you; 

They say your winds are chilling; 
Your skies are never blue. 

They tell how you go sighing 
Among the leafless trees; 

You have no warmth nor brightness — 
All kinds of things like these. 


But, O dear me, November! 
They just forgot to speak 
About the pretty color 
On each round apple’s cheek; 
How yellow is each pumpkin 
That in the garden lies, 
Almost as good as sunshine, 
And better still for pies. 


O yes, dear old November! 
You’ve lots of nice, good things; 
All through the month we’re longing 
To taste your turkey wings. 
What if you’re dull a little, 
Or just a little gray, 
If not for you, we’d never have 
Dear old Thanksgiving Day. 


Let us try to make the entire month of November a time 
of Thanksgiving. Little children are easily-taught to be 
grateful if the subject is presented to them in the right 
way. Gradually lead them to know the real reason for 
being grateful and the real meaning of Thanksgiving Day. 

Teach as a Thanksgiving memory gem the following: 


Let us give thanks to those who sow 

The grain and the fruit that make us grow. 
Thanks for the sun, the rain, the snow, 
Et a the grain and fruit to grow. 
Thanks for the turkey and the pie, 
Thanks that we live and did not die. 
Thanks for the coming of the fall, 
Thanks unto God who gives us all. 


Many of the children may go to Grandma’s for Thanks- 
giving Day. All of them enjoy talking about it and playing 
that they are going. 

Various routes are discussed and this year the new trolley 


cars are decided upon as the favorite means of trans-' 


rtation. 
P The children choose one man to represent the motorman, 
another the conductor, and several others the passengers. 
A piano stool is used for the motorman to turn and to stand 
behind and the little reading chairs for the seats. Of 
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course the conductor collects the fares. These may be 
paper money or imaginary fares. 
_ The children all sing on the way through the open 


couhtry, using the tune “ Good-morning, Merry Sunshine.” 


Hip, hip, hurrah! Hip, hip, hurray! 
Let’s sing it with a will, 

For now comes glad Thanksgiving Day, 
Our hearts with joy to fill. 


We leave our work, we leave our school, 
From town we speed away, 

With uncles, aunts, and cousins, too, 
To spend Thanksgiving Day. 


Hip, hip, hurrah! Hip, hip, hurray! 
To Grandma’s house we go, 

To spend this happy holiday, 
The jolliest day we know! 


There dinner is the greatest fun, 
With fruit and candy sweet, 

With pumpkin pie and turkey, 
O Thanksgiving is a treat. 


After a number of trips the children are all at Grand- 
ma’s house. Here, beside a warm welcome from the little 
girl chosen to represent Grandma, they also find: 


Cart-loads of pumpkins as yellow as gold, 
Onions in silvery strings, 

Shining red apples and clusters of grapes, 
Nuts, and a host of good things. 

Chickens and turkeys and fat little pigs — 
These are what Thanksgiving brings. 


Then the children play out in the imaginary field some 
of the games they have been playing through the month 
at school during the play periods. 

I The children form a circle, each child holding up both 
hands close together. The child in the center tries to touch 
one of the pairs of hands before their owner can drop them. 
When dropped they are quickly raised again for the play 
to continue, and the child whose hands are touched changes 
places with the one in the center. 

II The children form into two lines a few yards apart. 
The chosen leader stands at the end at one side. One line 
represents crows, the other cranes. 

If the leader shouts “Crows,” the cranes dash off and 
the crows chase them. If he shouts “Cranes,” the crows 
dash away and the cranes give chase. 

Both lines stand eagerly awaiting the command. The 
sharpest attention is necessary. The leader says “Cr-r-r-r 
— then finishes it either “crows” or “cranes,” and the 
lines move as indicated above. This teaches the children 


to be alert and to move instantly at command. 
(Continued om page 598) 






















Going to Grandma’s by Trolley 




















Fags of our Allies 


REE! 


OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school yard and every school 
room in the land. Love of country no less than duty demands this show 
of the colors. Next to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. 


Teachers — every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations 
fighting for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76. 


You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and without a cent of expense, 
through the help of your scholars, secure the flag and portraits needed for decora- 
We are the originators of this plan and have already given away over 
Read these offers: 


tion. 


50,000 American flags to schools. Get yours at once. 





State DEPARTMENT OF PuBtic InstRuctTION 
‘ or IANA 
_ Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916 
eaten it may —— 
am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Com of 
Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to om at I 
personally know the members of this firm and can say 
in positive terms that they are reliable and responsible. 
Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the schools 
is a very excellent one. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Caas. A. GREATHOUSE, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 














OFFER NO. 1 


We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, 
and James Whitcomb Riley. They are 
beauties. Your pupils easily will sell 
them for 10 cents each. Return the 
$5.00 to us and we will send a beautiful 
silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy 
quality, mounted on staff with gilded 
ornament FREE. 


OFFER NO. 3 


To proudly place next to the Stars 
and Stripes you wil! want a set of our 
Allies’ Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted 
on staffs with ornaments. There are 
five of them, American, French, Eng- 
lish, Belgian, and Italian. New history 
is being made so fast every day that it 
is hard to keep pace with events of 
tremendous importance. As battles are 
fought and won it will help you show the 
colors of the nations who are fighting that 
freedom shall not perish from the earth. 
These flags of the Allies are beautiful for 
inside ornamentation. We will send them 
for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents 
each — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome silk 
flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- 
can, French, English, Belgian, and 
Italian. They are each 12 x 18 inches 
and nmiounted on staffs with ornaments. 
You will be glad to use these beautiful 
flags anywhere. They are rich enough 
to grace any well appointed home no 
less than the school room. They re- 
call the glories won by Joffre, Haig, 
Pershing, and the brave boys on the battle 
fronts of the Marne and along the Belgian 
front. You will want the tri-color of 
glorious France which stood firm against 
the selfish cruelties of imperialism and 
saved the civilization of the world. You 
will want the flag of Britannia’s fleet 
which has kept the German Navy bottled 
up. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 
cents each we will send the lot — FREE. 








OFFER NO. 2 


We will send a high-grade standard U.S. 5 ft.x8 ft. fast colors. The stri 
are sewed and the stars embroidered on both sides. This flag will te the 
weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or out. This is the flag for all 
Practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! Rally round it as you si 

The Star Spangled Banner.” For the sale of 50 buttons at 10c each — FREE. 





OFFER NO. 5 


Americans te-day are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lindéln atid Free- 
dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
“Oil Process” paintings of these great Americans. hey are wonder pictures 
showing the artists’ touch found in the original, the brush marks, rich colorings, 
and pigments just as they were laid on ‘the canvas. As durable and penta 
as the originals. Can be washed and will never fade. These portraits 
13 x 16 inches in a 11% inch gilded frame. F or the sale of 35 buttons youamay 
choose one picture, for the sale of 60 buttons two pictures, and for the sale of 75 
buttons we will send all three pictures — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 6 


This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 
standard pencils only, but for every pencil from the 
smallest to the largest. Does not break the lead and 
saves time as well. For both hard and soft =. 
For the sale of 25 buttons at 10 cents, we will send 
| the Pencil yon eS a 

wen we n this plan of givi: 
to Schools FREE. We are the oldest comeeny tf t 
kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 
107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Gentlemen: — Send me post paid Flag, Washington, Lincoln 
or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons (cross out the kind you don’t want). As 
soon as sold I will remit you proceeds and you are to send me, all charges 








Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write 
for our special offer showing how they easily can make considerable extra 


Mail Order Fiag Co., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 














November Games 
(Continued from page 596) 

Tit The children stand in a circle. Almost every child 
has had at least a short ride, if not a long'trip, in an-auto- 
mobile. They choose one child to be “It.” This child 
stands in the center and tells all about his auto ride, the 
things he saw on the way, etc. 

The corner of the playground or the front of the room, if 
used indoors, is marked off by a chalk line for the safety 
zone. If a large number of children are playing, arrange 
two zones in opposite corners. 

At intervals in the story the teller says, “Then a tire 
burst,” and at once all the children run for the safety zone. 
The one in the center catches as many as possible before 
they are “safe.” Those caught stand beside the story- 
teller and help to catch the others the next time. 

The story may be an imaginary one and may continue 
until all are caught. Or the first child caught may continue 
the story. 

IV Cut a large wish-bone from thick stiff cardboard. 
The children form in two lines a short distance apart and 
stand facing each other. 

The wish-bone is placed on the ground exactly midway 
between the lines and then the children, taking turns, in 
couples, one from each line, walk slowly up to it and each 
tries to snatch it before the other one can take it or can 
touch him after he has taken it. 

If, while the wish-bone is in the hands of the snatcher, 
the other child puts his finger on him before he can jump 
back and run away, the wish-bone must be dropped and 
then two other children try. 

Those who succeed in getting away with the wish-bone 
have a contest afterward among themselves as to the final 
winner. 

V_ Thechildren stand in couples facing each other. This 
is to be accompanied by music, victrola or piano, or may be 
used with counting or commands given by the teacher or a 
chosen leader. 








Clapping Hands 


1 Clap hands four times. (See illustration.) 

2 Clap own hands together andeach other’s, alternating, 
four times. 

3 Clap own hands together, then each other’s, then own 
hands together, four counts for each. 

4 Clap right hands together, then left hands together, 
alternating, until eight counts have been given. 

5 Same as 4, except that own hands are clapped together 
between each count. 

6 Repeat No. 1 and then No. 2. 


As a little exercise for a Thanksgiving Day program, or 
for a “Good-night” at Grandma’s house, use the following: 
The children sit in-a circle. The leader or the teacher 
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repeats the lines, and the children repeat their one line in 
unison between each two lines of the poem. 





Leader 

For the fruits upon the tree, 

For the birds that sing of Thee, 
Children 

We thank our Heavenly Father. 
Leader 

For the earth in beauty drest, 

Father, mother, and the rest, 
Children 

We thank our Heavenly Father. 
Leader 

For thy precious loving care, 

For Thy bounty everywhere, 
Children 

We thank our Heavenly Father. 
Leader 

For parents, brothers, sisters, 

For friends and playmates, dear, 
Children 

We thank our Heavenly Father. 
Leader 

For home and food and clothing, 

And health throughout the year, 
Children 

We thank our Heavenly Father. 
Leader 

For church and school and teachers, 

For books and work and play, 
Children 

We thank our Heavenly Father. 
Children 


For all our other blessings, 
We thank Thee, God, to-day. 


All repeat the last two lines reverently and with bowed 
heads and clsaped hands. 





Boys and Girls 


Now some things boys are born to know, 
And some things, girls, as well. 

But what the difference is, and why, 
Is more than I can tell. 


For every boy can throw a ball 
As far as you can see, 

And peg a top and sail a kite — 
But can he knit? Not he! 


And every girl can knit and sew 
For dollies large and small, 

And sweep and dust and learn to bake; 
Why can’t she throw a ball? 


There’s surely a great difference, 
They’re not at all the same. 
But if they’re just born knowing things, 
How can they be to blame?— Mary Bradford 


The Sandinan 


When I climb into bed at night, 
I shut my eyes up very tight, 
And listen for the Sandman. 


They say I mustn’t take one peek, 
They say I mustn’t ever speak, 
If I would catch the Sandman. 


But then I always go to sleep, 
Before I hear him come creep — creep. 
I’ve never seen the Sandman. — Rose Brooks 
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Forms of Service 
(Continued from page 555) 
For Soldiers 


“Cheer Up” folders to relatives of unit members. 

Delicacies for Reconstruction Hospitals — candy, flowers, 
shrubs, newspapers, magazines. 

Materials for Reconstruction Work, such as rags for 
rug weaving (chiefly white); beads from trimmings; collect- 
ing jugs; cigar boxes — (wooden and tin — with hinges 
preferred; ends of wall paper; pieces of silk, and ribbons 
for linings; bureaus and chests for materials; etc., ends 
of worsted; pieces of felt for insignia; strips of material for 
weaving rugs; old silk and cotton stockings (must 
be clean); beads of any kind; dresses with beads on them; 
ends of leather; old pieces of upholstery material; chintzes, 
etc., awnings; odd bits of silk floss; empty tin boxes 
with covers; odd pieces of jewelry with stones that could 
be reset; pieces of sheet metal — copper, brass or German 
silver; flower pots, all sizes; silk remnants (6 x30 inches). 





Stories for Teachers 
(Continued from page 557) 

boys, “What she got, she kept.”” Toward the end of the 
second year, there came, all at once, a great light to her. 
It must have been that the accumulation of data with which 
she had been bombarded had broken through all at once. 
In the next three months she began to draw in a way that 
was astonishing. From a mass of unconnected colors and 
lines, suddenly there emerged on her papers pictures of 
objects correctly drawn and rightly colored. With all her 
nondescript cubist messes, I had always insisted that she 
should tell me what she was trying to draw, hoping eventu- 
ally to instill into her mind and work the idea of an objective. 

About this time, she began tasting everything in sight, 
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but I did not inquire closely into this —it was outside 
my realm and so long as she did not add the pupils or the 
furniture to her menu, I quieted my curiosity and cared for 
the ample bill of trouble that she already had furnished. 

But along with it came the plainest exhibition of sense 
development of her career. It was the training of her sense 
of smell. Each and every article — as the street fakirs say 
— came under her nose as she sniffed in short little smells, 
her nose moving back and forth like a rabbit’s as he eats. 
Again and again, with unfamiliar objects was she tried and 
she never failed to feel them, look them over and finally 
smell of them. ' 

When school closed in June, after two years in the first 
grade, she could really read, fluently and independently, tell 
stories unusually well, draw intelligently what she had a 
mind to picture, spell a little and care for herself in all ways. 
She had become self reliant, could go on my errands, and I 
sent her on most of them to make her independent. She 
had made friends and had become quite a normal child. 

And one day part of my pay came when the aunt met me 
on the street and said, “I never see you without wanting 
to thank you. I have just come back from (a sum- 
mer resort) and Jennie was so popular there and everyone 
told me what a smart little girl she is. She ran all over the 
grounds, made many friends and was never a bit of care.” 

And Jennie reached up to give me a hug —as high as 
she could reach —for we had grown very fond of each 
other in our struggle together up the thorny path of “learn- 
ing how” and said, “I am a great big girl, now, and I can 
do everything myself.” 

A great comber of regret nearly bowled me over as I 
thought of the times I had wanted to pedagogically wring 
her neck, but I snapped my fingers at the things in my 
teaching life that had been left undone and complacently 
thought — “Well, I rebuilt you, Jennie Jones, anyway, 


9) 


and the rest is on the knees of the gods! 




















FOR EOUCATIONAL COLOR WORK 





5 and 10 Minute Sketches 


Every teacher who makes very rough rapid 
sketches is sure to hold the attention of her 
pupils and make the study more attractive. 


Gold Medal Crayons 
and Chalks 


are made in a wide variety of colors and shades. 
They are the choice of experienced workers who 
will have none but the best. 

Samples and color charts on request. 


Send for brochure, “What the Average Teacher 
May Accomplish in Blackboard Drawing.”’ 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 81 Fulton St., New York 














TEXTS THAT ARE NEW 
AND OPPORTUNE 


FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS 
By J. A. Bexell. $ .68. The first volume of Lippin- 
cott’s thrift text series —of vital interest and instruc- 
Yer - pupils of the grammar grades and junior high * 
ools. 


AMERICAN LEADERS (Books I and II) 
By Walter Lefferts. $ .92each. History story texts, 
describing the lives of some 40 national leaders, written 
in consonance with the recommendations of Committee 
of Eight of the American Historical Association. 


WATERBOYS AND THEIR COUSINS 
By Charles Dickens Lewis. $.60. A new and different 
nature reader, for grades four and five. 


VERSE FOR PATRIOTS 
By Jean Broadhurst. $112. To encourage good 
citizenship—splendid contribution to High School 
English. 


APPLIED ECONOMIC BOTANY 
By Melville T. Cook. $1.60. A text sufficiently techni- 
cal so that there can be no mistaking its meaning and 
yet elementary enough to make its meaning clear to all. 


HORTICULTURE 
By Kary C. Davis, Ph.D. $1.75. This text obviates 
the necessity of the student purchasing several books 
to cover the field, and it is sure to prove an immense 
time saver for both student and instructor. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston Chicago Atlanta Montreal London 
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With honest rules to guide 
Their venturous footsteps in the world 
When they should leave her side. 


The kindly master of the place 
Came bringing home one day 

A baby squirrel he had found 
Deserted by the way. 


And then without a word he came 
And left it in the shed, 

Where Madam Pussy sat and watched 
Her kittens in their bed. 


She viewed the friendless waif at first 
With cold and distant mien, 

Jt seemed to her the poorest thing 
That ever she had seen. 


Then — with awakened heart — she saw 
Her flock would count but four, 

And if she took this stranger in 
’Twould only be one more. 


And. then — her eyes took on a smile — 
She gave a gentle “Mew,” __ 

Which said in language very plain, 
“Come, I’ll take care of you.” 


And so the little squirrel gained 
A mother, home, and rest, 

And soon was strong enough to be 
The liveliest in the nest. 


And Madam Pussy raised the five 
Till they were fully grown, 
And by her teaching well prepared 
To face the world alone. 
M. E. N. Hatheway 


Brings the Best into Co-operation 


Many are finding the new medicinal 
combination, Hood’s Sarsaparilla before 
eating, Peptiron, a real iron tonic, after 
eating and Hood’s Pills as needed, remark- 
ably effective as a course of treatment 
for giving vitality, vigor and vim, and 
increasing strength and endurance. 

The combination is especially recom- 
mended for those who are run down, 
whose blood is poor, because of impurity 
or lack of-iron, whose nerves are weak 
or unstrung, livers* torpid or sluggish. 


Peace Opens Hundreds of 
Governmient Jobs for Teachers 


The Coming of Peace will require the 
complete changing of many government 
departments. The 1920 census opens 
up 5000 clerical positions. Teach- 
ets are specially fitted not only to 
stand well on the examinations, but to 
receive quick advancement after appoint- 
ment. Those interested can get a free 
list 2f positions obtainable and free 
Sample questions by dropping a postal 
at once to Franklin Institute, Dept. L222, 
Rochester, N. Y. Immediate action is 
hecessary as the examinations are likely 
to be announced any day now. 
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The Stepmother Their Opinions Said Pussy White to Pussy Black — 
, “all Said Pussy Black to Pussy White — “With such a coat upon your back 
oo be mye qd Gwetting-house “Your color makes you such a fright! A handsome cat you cannot be! 
Vh he for» Be aoe tor onal If you should rub your fur in ink A bath in milk it seems to me 
V Conetak aitend bs ate bias It would improve you much, I think, Might give you fairer show and shine, 
a: ; And freely dyed in this, you see, ‘ And make your fur look more like mine.” 
And here her little ones she trained, Might make you look somewhat like me —M. E. N. Hatheway 


C e Well > 


without drugs 


[= is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 

When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
grippe and cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging 
ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be 
happy! Enjoy life! Bea source of inspiration to your friends. In 
other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 


You can weigh exactly 
what you should 


by toting a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for what I 
have done for 87,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too 
thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 

My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, and 
because lt appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such — = fee as 
i 





Excess Flesh in any Incorrect ng Indigestion Headache 
part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds milation 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxi- 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back cation 


Our Soldiers Have Done So— Why Not You? 


If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait — you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing 
you how’to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 8617 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











a 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning 





women as our iraining camps have conditioned our men. 











FOR BUSY WORK 





PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES — 25 CENTS 






































|  Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 
to — too —two ae 
I was late for the car, so I Here is a partial list 
walked. any-no—Card No. 45 
' L. think i€ was far — cry-cries—Card No. 21 
walk done—did—Card No. 8 
h . every—very—Card No. 19 
‘Phose children are for—fore-four—Card No. 2 
small be out alone. how-who—Card No. 46 
I went that store, hole-whole—Card No. 2 
to : hear—here—Card No. 13 
It is rainy go out —— inewie~Ce Mo. 6 
play. -- knew-new—Card No. 6 
You paid —— much for your | their-there—Card No. 11 
book. them-those—Card No. 28 
Will you give me ——— cents for =e : ; 
a stamp? This set of sixty cards is de- 
Fes. and buy stamps for | Signed for busy work in language 
me, - —words spelled differently but 
pronounced alike—words most 


"(Reduced Size of Sample Card) frequently spelled wrong. 
Packed in a neat cardboard box 


with index card making the location of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Dreamland Babies 





L, RountTREE SMITH 


Dream - land ba - bies i white - sailed boat. 


Dream - land ba - bies, Where __ the lit - tle boats will go? 





CHorvuSs 


Sweet Dream - land Rid- ing a-way, a- 


Rid-ing ’til break of 


2 





Book rights reserved 
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School 


T'eachers 
ATTEN TION 


Prepare yourselves for the attractive and 
well paid positions in the commercial 
department of high schools. 


The Chandler Shorthand System is easy 
to learn— always retained—is speedy— 
accurate and reliable. 


Teachers of Chandler 


always in demand. 


Saturday Session Begins October 18 


Chandler 


School for Women 
36TH YEAR 


Visit the School for full particulars or send for Catalog 
161 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
Telephone Back Bay 7070 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture phy a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize oficr. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-17, Chicago 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school. Samples free 
Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 209, Dover, Ohio 


THE OPEN DOOR 


TO A BIGGER INCOME 
FOR WOMEN 


Have you said to yourself, “‘ 1 must earn more money, 

how can I do it?”—How would you like to spend a de- 
lightful fall and winter traveling, with a salary to start, 
all railroad fare pai id, and_an immediate opportunity to 
increase your income? If you have had teaching ex- 
perience with some normal school or college training, are 
imbitious, free to travel extensively, and between 25 
ind 40 years of age, I would like to tell you about the 
openings we are gi ing g to have this fall in our regular 
sales organization, where women who really wanted to 
make more are now earning $200 to $400 per month. 

Give such information as will make your application 
stand out from the mass, including age, education and 
experience. 


Address 5. J. Gillfillan, Secretary 
F. B. COMPTON & COMPANY 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


Shorthand are 


























Che Sera 













Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- %, 
ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel 5 


aan, 50g ea., $5. 00 doz, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
130 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 








Removes Dandruff —Stops Hair Falling 
estores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 


dc. and $1.00 at drurzists, 
Fi —.. Chem. Works. Patchogue, N. y. 























We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and operas. 
Bh jhakesperian and his- 
torical eostumes our 


Re FREE CATALOG S105 2no'vormocr in ciass. — 





Ity. 39 years’ ex- 
~ —4 For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


GOW. tose Erect 
Chicago, 1. 





The Butter.‘ 


Where do the little b .terflies 
Get all their colored wing+? 

They really look like flower: ‘o -n 
The pretty little things! 


I know they flit from flower to flo’: , 
And this they do with ease, 

And for their wings I think they ti.c 
The petals of sweet peas. — Sel. 





If the buttercups could sing 
What a pretty “‘ting-a-ling,” 
We should hear in summer-time; 
Could the daisies pipe a strain 
It would be like falling rain, 
Just a silvery chime. — Sel. 





One morning very early, 
Before the sun was up. 

A dainty little fairy 
Sprang from a flower-cup. 


So still it was — so early, 

No bees were there to hum; 
No little bird was singing — 

A white moth saw her come. 


She climbed upon a dewdrop, 
The blossom bells she rang. 
Till all the little fairies 
Came forth and danced and sang. 


— Sel. 


WereI the sun I’d shine all day 

On little girls and boys at play, 

I’d shine on ev’ry flow’r and tree, 
And every drowsy little bee, 

And all the dewrops in the grass. 

[’d make the sea like sparkling glass, 
L’d shine through tiny chinks for fun, 
On purring cats, and ev’ry one. 

And just because ’twas afternoon 

{ would n’t hurry off so soon. — Sel. 


‘*How We Secured Our Library”’ 
An interesting little illustrated booklet 
giving the personal experience of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
fronted with “no funds.” Send for it free. 
Address, Educational Publishing Com 
pany, Boston, New York, and Chicago.” 


‘*‘Where’s My Pencil?’’ 

How many times have yoy asked this 
question? Yet have you ever really found 
your pencil —one that feels friendly to 
your hand — that eases and quickens your 
work? Youcan find this pencil. The 
unusual pencilogue, “Finding Your 
Pencil,” published by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., will tell 
you how. It contains personal informatin 
about how to lighten your work by using 
the correct pencil. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 


than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don't 
let oe apt Eyes fog dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
Since Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
—~_ among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. wearing 
glasses —or who use thejr eyes constantly — will find 
great relief in Murine applications. 
In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty — of Lighting 
ly Murine to Sc Children’s to. Nemew 
formal Conditions. Murine does not on — is sooth- 








ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy ve Chicago, 
Sends of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 


’s Wings de 


& 








A Handy Volume, a Low Price 


“Tke 10! Best Songs” 


You will find no other Song Book 
hes so many advantages for school 
use. The 101 Best Songs com- 
bines a careful selection of really 
worth-while songs with a very low 
price. Handy size; words and 
music complete; easy keys. 


So well does it suit the Music 
Teacher of America that 3. ,000,000 
have been sold. 


in 100 lots, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago. $1.00 per dozen, 
prepaid. Less than 12, 
10c each, prepaid. 


The Cable Company 
1201 CabieBee. 
Chicago c-00 BES ee 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


rices paid. You can write them. We show 
oa ow. Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-24, Chicago. 
















ee oe 


Cultivate 


Beauty 


OU can have a youthful 
Y appa arance, clear complexion, 

magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sag- 
ging facial muscles—al) through following our simple 
directions. Thousands have done so o drugs, no waste 
of time, no big expense and quick ‘results. Send for 
latest free booklet containing many beauty hints and 
ll about the wonderful work accomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept.19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, II, 
1 Branch f Sus roft’s Work 








inna C 











Busy Work aipnan’? Caras ow’ 
Entertainments pee rs 
School Sup plies Globes, Maps- 


Erasers, etc, 
Eee = free to Teachers. 


A. J. FOUCH CO., WARREN, PA. 














Ph = 


Use Dakin’s 
Weekly Plan Book 


and see how much easier and 
more effective your work will 
be. It will directly promote 
your promotion. Your Super- 
intendent, Principal, pupils 
and their parents, will at once 
note the improvement. It 
costs but 50 cents, postpaid. 
Address 


The Palmer Company 














120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Talking Together 


Address Editor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Better Speech Week 


The Better American Speech Week, as planned by the 
Chicago Woman’s Club, to be celebrated November 2-8. 
might well be copied by teachers outside the confines of 
Illinois. 

“We are looking forward to a time,” says the Club, 
“when all of us shall feel the same pride in fine speech 
that we have in fine clothes. Very few of us object to an 
improvement in our wearing apparel; we don’t object to 
having a finer touring car than our neighbor. Why are 
we so concerned lest our speech should be a little better 
than his? Why do we like to pretend that we are so 
poor in speech? Why are we satisfied with the inferior 
brand?” 

Already Chicago has held one successful Better Amer can 
Speech week. This is the pledge all school children were 


asked to say: 
Children’s Pledge 


I love the United States of America. I love my country’s 
flag. I love my country’s language. 

I promise: 

1 That I will not dishonor my country’s speech by 
leaving off the last syllables of words. 

2 That I will say good American “yes” and “no” in 
place of an Indian grunt “umhum” and “nup-um” or a 
foreign “ya” or “yeh” and “nope.”’ 

3 That I will do my best to improve American speech 
by enunciating distinctly and by speaking clearly, pleasantly 
and sincerely. 

4 That I will try to make my country’s language 
beautiful for the many boys and girls of foreign nations 
who come here to live. 


There is no better way to begin your campaign for 
National American Speech Week in November than to 
have some one in your neighborhood give a talk on some 
subject such as “Language in America,” “As the Home So 
the Speech,” “Speech and Our Nation,” or “Good English 
as a Business Asset.” A lawyer, a banker, the editor of 
your paper, a teacher or principal, a minister, a business 
man will be glad to give you a short address. “The 
Sanctity of Words” was the subject chosen for a sermon 
by a minister in Chicago in the celebration of the week. 

“Another English Creed used by the teachers is the 


following. 
Oia My English Creed 


I believe that my mother tongue is worthy my admira- 
tion, respect and love. 

I believe that it is possible for me to speak my native 
language correctly, fluently and elegantly. 

I believe that this takes time, patience and care. 

I believe that slang is a language in the making and 
that until it is made, it is not proper to use. 

I believe that the use of slang kills one’s power to speak 
fluently. 

I believe that the proper accompaniment to pure, clearly- 
enunciated language is a musical voice. 

I believe this voice can be cultivated, for it is everyone’s 
right by inheritance. 

I believe it is possible to live up to this Creed. 

I believe it is worth while. 


I believe I’ll try it. f 
— Harriette Taylor Treadwell 


The Club has prepared these slogans, also, which may 
be used on posters and would make excellent writing 
lessons for the week: 


Slogans for Better American Speech Week 


American Speech Week, a campaign for our National 
Tongue. Its adoption by all who live here. Universal 
improvement in its use. 

Speak the language of your flag. 

American Speech means American Loyalty. 

The American Flag, The American Home, The American 
Language. 

American Speech for American People. 

Be a patriot, in thought, in deed, in speech. 

American Speech means American Unity. 

American Speech, American ways, will gladden our days. 

As the home, so the speech! 

By their Speech, ye shall know them. 

Are you a member of the “have went” family? 

Good English can never die. Don’t try to murder it! 

Stop! Think! Listen! 

Mend your speech a little. 

Lest it may mar yeur fortune. 

Better Speech eventually — why not now? 

Better Speech for Better Americans. 

( Our Flag 

Three Americans Our Uniform 

Our Speech 

One Language for a United People. 

Blest be the tongue that binds! 

Slovenly Speech bespeaks a slovenly mind. 

Watch your Speech! 

Poor Speech is an ox-cart; 

Good Speech as an airplane; 

Will you plod in the mud or will you fly? 

Poor Speech means low wages. 

Good Speech means Good Pay. 

Poor Speech makes you a private in the Ranke. 

Good Speech opens the way for an Officer’s Commission. 

Good Speech is a trademark of a good education. 

Are you proud of your trademark? 

Do not neglect your final consonants. 

He writes like an angel and talks like Poor Poll. 

Watch your vowels! 

Get the dictionary habit! 





Starting the Young Child on 
the Road to Learning 


In the course of a description of the way in which his 
little daughter learned first to write and then to read 
through her interest in his typewriter, Wilson Follett says: 
“Whenever we have failed temporarily with Barbara we 
have discovered in the end that it was because we had 
asked too little to interest her, not too much for her t 
accomplish.” This statement is one that primary teachers 
may well ponder. It has always been a source of wonde: 
to the layman that the eager curiosity of the very young 
child appears to earry him such a little way on the roa 
to learning and flags so early instead of growing stronge’ 
by what it feeds on. Mr. Follett suggests one answer i! 
the attempt of the modern teacher to present all work i: 
the guise of play, whereas, to the normally alert child 
work is play and he is merely bored by the teacher’s efforts 
to conceal from him the fact that he is working. 

“What I seriously distrust is the whole idea of sugar- 
coating knowledge and the processes of acquiring it. The 
process of elementary education has been theorized out ot! 
the domain of work and into the domain of play. The 
sugar-coating, applied by teachers jaded and overworked, 
or inherently defective in sympathy, does, to be sure, »» ten 
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wear thin; and it is common enough 
to find even first-graders who will jump 
at an excuse to escape school for a morn- 
ing. ‘ Nevertheless, the trouble with the 
play-method of education is not that 
the illusion of play wears thin, and is 
indeed perhaps impossible to sustain 
when you have great numbers of pupils 
to the single teacher. The trouble is 
that the method itself is evasive and 
inept. Children would really get more 
fun, more play, out of education, and 
be less anxious to dodge it on occasions, 
if there were no attempt to palm it off 
on them as play. The primary grades 
are so intent on keeping children amused 
that the machinery of amusement is 
over-elaborated and made an end in 
itself. What wonder if the machinery 
becomes at last transparently what it 
is — mechanical? What wonder if it 
break down of its own complexity? 
Every cultivated parent must have dis- 
covered that it takes the lower grades 
of the public school two hours and a 
half to teach an alert child what he is 
capable of learning in a half-hour, and 
a whole school year to teach him vaguely 
what he could master accurately in little 
more than a month. There are reasons 
and reasons for this discrepancy; but 
the chief of them is that primary educa- 
tion has got imto the clutches of peda- 
gogic experts who assume that the methods 
which alone succeed with mental de- 
fectives must by the nature of things 
prove doubly efficacious with normal 
intelligences.” 

But we commend to teachers the 
whole of this interesting article, which 
may be found in the October issue of 
Harper’s Magazine. 


Amazing 


Once Tommy Jenks and Betty Binks 
were taken to the Zoo, 
saw the crocodiles and 
they saw the kangaroo, 


They 


snakes, 


With nuts and currant buns they fed 
the monkeys and the bears, 
Which have such splendid appetites, 


so Tommy Jenks declares. 


But when they saw the elephant, they 
had a big surprise! 

And as for Betty Binks, she couldn’t 
quite believe her eyes! 

“Why, ev’ry other animal,” she cried, 
“in all this Zoo, 

Has only got one tail, and look! 
elephant has two!” — E. H.C. 


the 


A lark went singing 
With sweet notes a-ringing. 
Gay roundelays and trills 
The golden sunshine fills. 
One far lark, singing! 
Ah, listen! As it sings, 
From its quick wings 
Gladness is springing: 


God’s world in Joy is cast, 
And the heart beats fast 
Because, through azure winging, 
A lark goes — singing! 
— Frederic 


A Whiting 








Harold Bell Wright 


Vibrant with the local color of 
the mystic, enchanted Ozarks— 
the Shepherd of the Hills country. 
Brian Kent, Auntie Sue, Judy and 
Betty Jo are more than creations 
—they are actual, human realities. 


Illustrations by J. Allen St. John u 


| THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT | 


i First Printing—Forty Carloads—750,000 Copies | 


| THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT carries a message that will 
|| strengthen human faith to happiness: ‘‘The foundation principles of life— 
| honesty, courage, fidelity, morality, etc.—are eternal facts. Life must and 
|| willgoon. Youcan neither stop it nor turn it back.’’ In the author’s 
inimitable, fascinating style this message is like a heaven-sent blessing that 
will cheer and give courage to millions of weary, storm-tossed souls that 

||| have all but gone down in these recent years of world chaos. ‘‘The Re- 
|| Creation of Brian Kent’’ is a delightful Ozark story of life and love, sweet 
| and appealing with pathos, rich in philosophy, masterful in character 
analysis, charming in description and intensely dramatic, not with physical 
combat, but with skillful visualization of the clash and conflicts of the in- i 
\ visible forces of life. 


th Full Cloth, 12mo., $1.50 


; Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright—Over Eight Million Sold 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling 
of Dan Matthews—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their 
i Yesterdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man 


i Harold Bell Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere ; 


i) Mr. Vv f L : 
| Wright’s Allegory of Life The Uncrowned King 
We catalog and send by mail, at a 


“A literary gem that will live” 
|| _ Our Big Catalog of 
| Books of All Puitichers FREE big saving to you, over 25,000 books of 
\ other publishers. We supply the largest number of public, private and school libraries 
| 


i and individuals with all their books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write for 
| catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President 
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42-page Descriptive, Illustrated 


Poster and Book, with full instructions, to- 
gether with 22 patterns covering 
Sand “Table a large variety of subjects. 
Work---by JOHANNA HOLM 
Send for descriptions and prices to publishers 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 














Johanna Hoim is a conirioutor io Primary Epucation this month, see page 553 





THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


The magazine with a Vision. Circulates in every state in the 
Union, Philippine Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico and Canada. 
Subscriptions $1.50 the year. Canadian postage, 25 cents; 


foreign postage, 30 cents. Owned and published by the 


PROGRESSIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. Offers a broad training to women 
interested in the nursing profession and allied forms of 
public service. Length of course, three years. Theo- 
retical training based on standard curriculum for train- 
ing schools for nurses. Practical experience in Cook 
County Hospital, 2500 beds. Requirements for enroll- 
ment: physical fitness, full High School credit or its 
educational equivalent. Minimum age 20 years, maxi- 
mum age 35 years. : 

School catalog and application blanks will be sent on 
application to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 S. Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 32., Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
tion. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years 
High School work. For information 
apply to 





Miss M. H. Mackenzie, Superintendent. 





What lovely things 
Thy hand hath made; 
The smooth-plumed bird 
In its emerald shade, 
The seed of the grass, 
The speck of stone, 
Which the way-faring ant 
Stirs and hastes on. 
Though I should sit 
By some tarn in thy hills, 
Using its ink as the spirit wills 
To write of the earth’s wonders, 
Its live-willed things, 
Flit would the ages 
On soundless wings 
Ere unto Z my pen drew nigh, 
Leviathan told and the 
honey-fly, 
Still would remain 
My wit to try, 
The worn reed broken, 
The dark tarn dry, 
All things forgotten, 
Thou, Lord, and I. 
— Walter de la Mare. 





THE NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM— WORDS FREE 


Should be sung every day. Greatest song of the age. 


Ten copies unison or four-part harmony, 


for $1.00 and slips with words and music to chorus, all needed for your school, free. Address 


‘“‘AMERICA, MY COUNTRY” ASSOCIATION, RED WING, MINN. 





Home Stupy 


(28th Year) 
Courses for High-School Teachers of English, History Mathemat 
the Tedostal Arta and for Under interest dy of ocadenie 


and for those interested in the study of academic 
subjects are given by correspondence. i 


Adds The University of Chicago a 


(Div.12) Chicago, Illinois 





courses command cr 












44 Literature Selections 
18 Memorizing Selections 


this volume is intended. 


and collateral reading needed. 





The Standard Classic 
Reader For Fourth Year 


is the first of a series of five readers for use in the 


intermediate and upper grades of the common schools. 


THIS VOLUME CONTAINS 
2 Dramatic Selections 
23 Two Line Memory Gems 


The quality of the literary selections represents the best product of 
both our earlier and more recent authors. 

The selections for memorizing are designed, by reason of their 
grading and variety, to furnish some material suitable also for pupils 
in those grades that immediately precede and follow the one for whith 


Because of the great diversity of content matter, accompanied by 
appropriate biographies, nctes, pronouncing vocabularies, helps for 
study, and historical references, the publishers offer, in this volume, 
for the fourth school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut of basic 


Price of Volume for Fourth Year, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





A Rest Exercise for Wee People 


This is a_ sense-training Game, ani 
the wee people just love to play it. It 
is called “Do as I do and one thing more. ”’ 
The teacher or a child can start th 
game by coming to the front of the class 
and performing a simple movement, e. g., 
opening or closing a book, or holding 
up a pen, etc. The next child come 
out and does the same action and adds 
one of his own. The third child repeats 
in correct order the first two movements 
and adds another of his own, etc. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois, 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. A 
departments. Maintenance provided as well as 
allowance each month. For further information writ: 
Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd,, Chicago, i/i. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Accredited by Illinois State Department of Registration 
and Education. Offers a three year course in nursing to 
women between 19 and 35. Minimum educational 
requirement, two years High School. 


For information address 


Eliza C. Glenn, 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ili. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL — DETROIT 


Three-year course. Eight-hourday. Registered by the 
State of Michigan. Theoretical and practical class work 
throughout. Modern nurses’ home; includes summer 
vacation home for nurses. Minimum entrance require- 
ment, two years High School work or its equivalent 

For free catalog, address Superintendent of Nurses, 
Box 20, The Grace Hospital, John R. Street 
and Willis Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Nervous 
Women 














Nothing is so good for you as 
Vinol. It invigorates the nerves 
and creates strength. 





Here is Reliable Proof: 


Union Hill, N. J.—‘‘1 suffered from 
a nervous breakdown, was anaemic, 
thin, had a stomach trouble and could 
not eat, sleep or work. I had doctored 
without benefit until one day I read 
about Vinol, and after taking one bot- 
tle began toimprove. It strengthened 
my nerves, gave me a good appetite, 
and I sleep well and feel better in every 
way.”—Mrs. CHARLES WEST. 


The reason Vinol is superior to any 
other remedy is because it contains the 
oldest and most famous body-building 
and strengthening tonics known to 
medicine. 


Your money back if it fails. 
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» Squirrels as Tree Planters 


Contrary to common belief the gray 
squirrels of the United States do not 
lay up their winter store of nuts in mass, 
but bury each one separate and apart 
from the rest, and for this reason they 
are Nature’s most important chestnut, 
hickory, and walnut tree planters. The 
nuts are hidden in the ground, often 
i a considerable distance from one 
another, and either by instinct or a 
remarkable memory the squirrels will 
penetrate through several feet of snow 
when in want of food and seldom, if 
ever, fail to find the hidden treasures. 

They do not need or use the one tenth 
part of the provender they have hidden 
away in the ground, and what they 
do not consume germinates the next 
spring and in this way we get our uniform 
nut-tree forests, which would other- 
wise grow in clusters under the parent 
tree where the nuts have fallen. 

in their burying operations, squirrels 
area of 


often cover a large ground, 
seeking the most favorable spots for 
hiding their food; this accounts for 


trees springing up in the most diverse 
places. — Harper’s Weekly 


Holiday Scenes 


Three little play-loving maids — 
Alice, Jeannette, and Louise — 

Are living as happy as queens, 
Under the old apple-trees. 


Gaily they chatter and plan, 
Deep in their housekeeping cares — 
Cooking, and sweeping their rooms, 
Placing their tables and chairs. 


Oh! you should see them at work 
Some busy morning, all three, 

Getting things ready to ask 
Other small maids in to tea. 


Womanlike, then, they preside, 
Proud of their china and glass; 

Childlike they afterward dance 
On their soft carpets of grass. 


Here ’neath their roof of green leaves, 
Sheltered from sunshine and showers, 
Free as.the birds overhead 
They play through the holiday hours. 


When the warm summer is past, 
And autumn winds freshen and blow, 
Three little book-loving maids 
Back to school duties will go. 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 








> 
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In using these stencils you merely place the stencil 
against the blackboard and rub your ordinary 
blackboard eraser over it, and the outline appears 
on the blackboard so you can 
easily fill in the lines as much heavier as you wish. 


Price, 15 cents each. 
Set oi Z, $1.00 postpaid. 


Day before Thanksgiving. 
Pride goes before a fall. 
Turkeys, group 
A Merry Christmas. 
Fireplace and stocking hanging. 
Santa Claus with arms full of toys. 
Happy New Year. 
Enough for three holidays. 
and may be used for years. 





EXTRA DESIGNS 
Size, 24 x 36 Inches 
New Year’s Welcome (Angels), 20c. 
Large Spread Eagle, 20 cents. 
Large “Welcome,” 20 cents. 

The word “‘Welcome” in Wreath o- 
Flowers, very handsome, 10 cts. 
Additional designs, size, 18 x 24. 

Price, 10 cents, 6 for 50 cents. 


Aa ee 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
} THANKSGIVING — CHRISTMAS 


~~N¢g 





¥ 
A NEW SET OF BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Large Size, 25 x 36 Inches 


readily and 





ADDITIONAL DESIGNS 
Size, 18x24. Price 10c. each. 6 for 50c. 


“Christmas Chimes.” 
Reindeer. 
Pine Cone Design. 
“Merry Christmas” in a wreath 
of Holly. 
Christmas Tree. 
“Happy New Year to You All.” 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


Pa. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


-of®% 


HAVE YOU SCROFULA? 


It is generally and chiefly indicated by 
eruptions and sores, but in many cases 
it enlarges the glands of the neck, 
affects the internal organs, especially the 
lungs, and if neglected may develop into 
consumption. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the medicine that 
has been used with so much satisfaction 
by three generations, is wonderfully suc- 
cessful in the treatment of scrofula. 
Give it a trial. 

If a cathartic or laxative is needed, take 
Hood’s Pills—-they don’t gripe 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 





PLUS 
The Palmer Method Organization 
marks the difference between uniformly suc- 


cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plan 
has really been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A posta) 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 
first step in the right direction. Now is the 





time! 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 

MUSICAL SETTINGS for POEMS of JAMES 
WHITCOMB RILEY. bBest-loved and most-used 
Riley Songs of his native state and its schools. ‘‘Little 
Orphant Annie” and 3 other favorites in 1 book ,75c 
‘An Old Sweetheart of Mine’ (musical monologue) 50c. 


Other single titles 25c each prepaid. Send for list 


RILEY-KRULL SONGS, 1452 N. Penn St., indianapolis, Ind. 


ENTERTAINMENTS| 


PLAY How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, Monologs, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. For all ages and occasions 

rge os B oreo. Every 
Teacher shou ve one. 

T. Ss. —_— @co. 

Free THIS NOVA-TONE 


TALKING MACHINE 
Case Mab 








NewCommencement Manual 
full of new ideas for teach- 
ers and students. 370 pages 
of plans, helps and sugges- 
tions ILLUSTRATED. , 
Price $1.26. Postpaid, 























Records free. Order 


U. S. Ce., Box 420 -Greenville, Pa. 


“HOWDY, Mr. Santa Claus!” 














Teachers: Send for the latest, best and most 
usable Christmas book on the market to-day. 


JOLLY CHRISTMAS BOOK 
Brimful of dialogues, drills, songs, exercises, pageants, 
etc., etc. Right up to the minute. 35 cents. 
We have lots of other splendid entertainments and 
plays for little people. Send for free catalogue. 


THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO.., Syracuse, N.Y. 














STRENGTH, SMOOTHNESS, 
DEPENDABILITY, these, plus 
correct size for the untraimed, 
sensitive fingers and forearms of 
children learning to write: yes, we 
mean DIXON’S BEGINNERS’ 
PENCIL NO. 308. 


If you teach writing to beginners 
send for a sample to Dept. 134SJ. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
TOK Established 1827 











finish, led parts, 
no motor to get out of order, excellent 

cer, enjoyment for all. Sell 12 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve great for 
cuts, burns, influenza, ete., Return $3 
and the machine is yours. Guaranteed. 
today. Address. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is 
a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
teachers. The right teacher in the right position 
means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Beston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


™ TEACHER’S EXCHANGE % “2c'Bcyiston se. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 











POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (9.0PERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. MARION IND 
5 . 


Free Literature. Address 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Paul Yates, 624 Ss. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
WESTERN OFFICE: John D. Stout, 911 Broadway Blidg., Portland, Oregon 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: H. D. Yates, Stahiman Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


2360 Overton Pk. Circle, Memphis, Tenn. 
2A Park Street, Boston , mh 809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 509 Journal Blidg., Portland, Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, # 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley , Cal. 
549 Union Arcade , Pittsburg ob, Pa. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 510 Spring Street, Los Angeles, ‘Cal. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 

366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK people. We register only reli- 

Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free 
Cartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. to school officials. 

















(Teachhers Agencies Continued on Page Opposite) 











YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE? 

















; AFTER 
N THIS DAY anp AGE attention to your appearance | WISE; it will injure your welfare! Upon the impression 
is an absolute necessity if zou expect to make the| you constantly makes rests the failure or success of your 


BEFORE 


most out oflife. Not only should you wish to appear |jife, - Which is to be your ultimate destiny? My new 
as attractive as possible, for your own self-satisfaction, Nose-Shaper, “T 3” (Model 24) corrects now ill- 


which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find j . rt 
= world i in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, shaped noses without operation, quickly, safely and per- 


your “looks,” therefore it pays to “look your best” at manently. Itis pleasant and does not interfere with one’s 
or times. PERMIT NO ONE TO SEE YOU LOOKING OTHER- daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write to-day for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ili-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 














[M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1269 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N.Y. 





What’s in a Name? 


When my laddie wants the hammer 
He asks, with wit profound, 

Not for a hammer, mind you, 
But, “ Please, I want The Pound.”’ 


And when he needs the hatchet, 
That name he’s sure to drop, 

And ask with plea insistent, 
“Please can’t I have The Chop?” 


And if a key he longs for, 
His language does not mock it 
When, instead of “‘key,”’ he urges, — 
“Please give me The Lock-it.” 


Then when, to light the fire, 
I take a match to scratch it, 
Laddie says, ‘‘Let me do that — 
I want so much to Match ig 


To him the Hammer is a Pound, 
The Hatchet is a Chop; 
The Key a Lock-it to go ’round 
Until it has to stop: 
And when the fire he would light, 
To “ Match It” seems exactly right! 
— Frederic A. Whiting 


Miss Busy Bee 


Miss Busy Bee for many hours 
Had labored in the field 

Collecting sweetness for the hive 
That summer blossoms yield 


At length grown weary of her task 
Amid the clover deep, 

She stopped a moment’s rest to take 
And soon was lost in sleep 


When she awoke at dawn next day 
And saw the rising sun, 

With smarting conscience she exclaimed, 
“Alas! what have I done?”’ 


She hastened to the hive to meet 
Her sisters, fresh and bright, 
All questioning with eager voice 
How she had spent the night 


And then the queen with royal scales 
Her action strictly weighed - 

And said, ‘‘ For such a crime as this 
A penance must be paid 


“‘ And thus, our order is that you 
Remain a month at home 

And in the kitchen closely stay 
At work on bread and comb.” 


And so Miss Busy Bee was taught 
To keep her watch on time — 
(But I could never think that nap 
Deserved the name of crime). 
—M.E.N. Hatheway 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the coming U. S. 
Goévernment examinations, 1920 Census 
requires thousands clerks. Thousands of 
permanent, life positions are to be {illed 
at from $1100 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full 
pay. ‘Those interested should write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 1-221, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule show: ing all 
examination dates and places and _ large 
descriptive book showing the positions open 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
otins, which will be sent free of charge. 
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Nature Song 


The pine will sing its song for me, 
If I but hush myself; 

The earth will bring me riches free, 
If I seek not for pelf. 


The ocean will its peace divide, 
E’en with my little life, 
If I betake me to its side 
And hush all wordly strife. 
— Benjamin R. Bulkeley 





Mistress Mouse at Home 


This house where I have always lived 
Is well-arranged and nice 

To be a dwelling-place for folks — 
Also a home for mice. 


’Tis built of good old-fashioned wood, 
With cellars soft beneath, 

Not made of brick, cement or stone, 
That break and spoil the teeth. 


I’m quite familiar with it all, 
And freely roam about, 

For I have more than one small door 
Where I go in and out. 


I like the folks that live with me — 
They’re well-disposed and kind, 

And often on their pantry shelves 
Choice eatables I find. 


I used to be afraid sometimes 
Of their old tabby cat. 

She’s stiff with rheumatism now, 
And I’m rejoiced at that. 


Some people please me very much, 
They’re so afraid of mice. 

’Tis fun to make them jump and scream, 
I’ve tried it once or twice. 


As I’m assured of bed and board 
With naught to harm or fright, 
I spend my days in easy ways 
And rest in peace at night. 
M. E. N. Hatheway 


A New Nature Reader 


“In the Green Fields,” a Nature Reader 
for the Third Year, has just been issued by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. The author of 
the book is Zoe Meyer, and the illustrations, 
which consist of four in colors, and num- 
erous others in black and white, are by 
Clara E. Atwood. There are 150 pages, 
and the list price is 60 cents. 

The aim of the book is to interest the 
child in familiar objects of nature about 
his own home, and to encourage him to in- 
crease his knowledge through observation 
and reading 


Thousands of Census Jobs 
Open to Teachers 

The Coming of Peace will require the 
complete changing of many government 
departments. The 1920 census opens up 
5000 clerical positions. Teachers are specially 
fitted not only to stand well on the examina- 
tions, but to ‘receive quick advancement 
after appointment. Those interested can 
get a free list of positions obtainable and 
free sample questions by dropping a postal 
at once to Franklin Institute, Dept. L220, 
Rochester, N. Y. Immediate action is 
necessary as the examinations are likely 





been put there by 


PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is alegitimate and helpful institution. 
Some of the very best and very successful educators 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have 
means 


of teachers’ agencies. 











EDMANDS 





THE 


EDUCATORS’ 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Founded in 1897, by a School Superintendent, its recommendations give 


PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For. Manuat Free 






EXCHANCE 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





Rural, $100 up, per month 
Grades, $100 to $130 





ee 
OOKY NT TEACHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.coLo 









TEACHERS WRITE US TO-DAY 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


High School, $125 to $200 
Special positions up to $2500 


We can place you outright 


PACIFIC OFFICE: 
Portland, Oregon. 


Largest Agency in the West 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





FREE RECISTRATION 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 40> y=. 


J First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





schools in all parts of the country 
Advises parents about schools. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


34th YEAR 


Albert 








NEW YORK 437 Fifth Avenue 
DENVER Symes Building 
SPOKANE Peyton Building 


ADDRESS AN Y OFFICE 


25 E. Jackson Bld., Chicago 


Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Busi- 
ness’’ with timely chapters on Peace 





Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 
of Application, etc., sent FREE 











An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial 





WESTERN 
BUREAU 


POSITIONS, WESTERN CANADA 
Teachers holding four year High School Course, one year State Normal, salaries $90 to $100 per 
TEACHERS’ month. Engagements commencing October, November and January continue till July Ist 

Engagements commencing February, March, April and May continue till Christmas. Write 
to-day for particulars. State qualifications. 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 





steadily risen in popularity. 


Crown 8vo. 235 Pages. 





to be announced any day now. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





135 Illustrations, 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Tested in the Study by Educational Experts. Tested in 
the classes of more than 20,000 Schools. Home Geography has 


Cloth, 60 cents‘ 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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HIS is the natural plea of every child that has ever enjoyed 

I the delight of listening to a charming story. When my 

hiece, a tiny tot. of three, with golden .locks and eyes of 
deepest blue, climbs upon my lap and cuddles down and wistfully 
pleads, ‘Tell me a story,” and when her little sister with raven locks 
and soft brown eyes climbs up beside her and repeats the teasing plea, 
I know that they are speaking the desire of children all over the world. 
They are giving expression to one of the most deeply implanted desires 
in the human race. They are repeating the plea that has come so 
often from the lips and eyes of my own children. They are repeating 
the plea that has come from your children, and from every child whose 
mother or teacher has ever told a charming story. Hence all great 
teachers have taught through story. 

One of the greatest assets that any successful primary teacher can 
possess is the ability to tell a story in such a manner as to delight her 
hearers. So valuable is this ability to tell a delightful story that in 
many cities the schools employ teachers who devote their entire time 
to story telling. , 

Every child that has heard one fascinating story wants to hear 
another. _Every mother who has told such a story to her children, 
and every teacher who has charmed her children with a story must 


Write for our special 30 day offer. 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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“Tell Me 


A Story Method Class Taught by Miss 
Helena Pearson of Whitman, Mass. 


Although school was closed for six weeks, 
because ‘of sickness, this class during the first 
year read 23 standard first, second and third 
year books. This enviable record 15 typical of 
Story Method results. Miss Pearson has 
used-this method fout years. Three years ago 
she wrote: “I have never had such splendid 
results in Phonic work or such fine readers 
as I havé had this year. In previous years the 
children lacked independence. Now I am sel- 
dom called upon for help. They have read 
twenty books this year, and their power of 
mastering new words is considered wonderful 
by those who have heard them read.” 


a Story” 


recall the oft repeated request, “Tell usa story.” Then, as each story 
has been finished, who can forget the persistent “Tell us another story.” 

Can any mother or any-teacher have the heart to ignore such a plea? 
Can she afford to deny it atany cost? By heeding it she can mold the 
character of her children as the potter molds his clay. Not only can 
she inspire them with the desire to read these and other stories for 
themselves,. but as thousands of teachers and mothers have done, she 
can procure a series of charming stories which, when told, as if by 
magic, will give her children the key that will open up to them all the 
treasures of story land; a-key that will enable them with ease and 
pleasure to recognize in the written and printed language everything 
that is already familiar to them through oral language; and that will 
make them independent readersand spellers in the shortest possible time. 

These stories form the basis of THE LEWIS STORY METHOD 
OF TEACHING READING AND SPELLING, with which mar- 
velous results have been achieved. 

Classes of ordinary first grade pupils, during their first ycar, have 
read eight primers, eight first, seven second and two third readers, or 
more than 3400 pages. 

Thousands of primary teachers and educators in prominent positicr s 
recommend the Story Method in the highest terms. 


Read “ Problems in Teaching Reading” on page 528 of October Primary Education. 


4559 Forrestville Avenue, Chicago 
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Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 








By MARA lL. 
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WE 
WILL HAVE SOME PIE. 


‘From Three Little Kittens, Vol. V of Action Imitation and Fun Series) 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 
of Primers and First Readers 


PRATT CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, 
and ten supplementary readers, based on stories dear to childish 
These supplementary readers are carefully. graded and form 

















an ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and 
sound interpretatiori. Each book is complete in itself and inde- 
pendent of the others. Each may be used with any system of 
teaching reading. The illustratiors, in adition to being pleasing 
to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


a 
BASIC PRIMER STORY PRIMERS 
Little People’s Sound Primer (128 pp) 40 cents The Little Red Hen 40 cents 
The Three Pigs 40 cents 
FIRST READER STORY BOOKS The Three Bears 40 cents 
Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox . 40 cents : 
Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and Toads — ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 
Sleeping Beauty 40 cents Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 40 cents 
Jack the Giant Killer 40 cents Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 40 cents 
Hop O’ My Thumb — Tom Thumb 40 cents Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 40 cents 


Boston New York 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
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Chicago San Francisco 
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Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card - Embboos Phonetic Drill Cards = 


























8291 This device is designed for review work in phonetics, 
and should be placed before pupils after they have mastered , 
the simple phonograms and consonants. The card offers several 8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing material 
hundred possible combinations and covers the simple phonetic for drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s 
words taught during the first stages of the development of read- mind. The phonogramsare printed on hinged cards7 x8 inches. 
ing. Put up in durable box. ; Twenty cards, neatly packed in cardboard box, forming three 
Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. hundred and twenty word combinations. 
Price, per box. $1.50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 - Economo Number Builder No. 1 


8271 A new, large type word builder. Printed on high-grade 8281 A new number builder, printed on heavy manila stock, 

tag stock, which will prove of exceptionally good wearing qual- with large numerals in bold type. It contains a large quantity 

ity. The box is made especially strong to withstand the con- of numerals from 1 to 0 and supply of mathematical denomi- 

stant handling and hard usage to which the “builder” box. - nations. Put up in box made especially strong so that it will 

is subjected. Contains an extra large quantity of tablets. withstand constant handling. An exceptionally fine builder. 
Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight,7 oz. 











Bradley Materials are the result of more than fifty years of constant study of 
primary school conditions and aims. Their value has been proven in extensive 
tests, made by progressive teachers in their daily work. They are recognized as 
the standard in all primary educational circles. Why be satisfied with inferior 
material when a better quality is available and easily obtainable from a Bradley 
Branch or agency near to you? 




















Word-Making Tablets Bradley’s Number Work for Beginners 


W ABER WORK 
H 0 a GUNNERS 
@ 


8404 This box contains a good selection of capitals, small 
letters and numerals in more prominent type than the rest of 
the series, printed on both sides of tablets an inch square and as- 
sorted as in fonts of type, for word-making. 

Price per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 























. : © 8265 A unique number matching device including a card on 
Stewart aa Number Matching Device the edge of which square notches are cut, the sections between 
the notches bearing answers to problems printed on small tablets 
which fit into the notched squares. 
































[e[s[a[=[=[3 [5 ]= ; . By reversing the cards, the pupil has the answer to each problem. 
FOBHooowvOo NOMDER MATCHING All addition, subtraction, multiplication, division and fac- 
Ly ead DOoSOgOC DEVICE . . I Sal a » 2 « % e . f P 
s[atafate[atetatete] | e toring combinations from one to ten, are provided for. Put 
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Embeco Sentence Builder 











8011 A selection of words for expression sentence building, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, in large type, with each word 
8018 A number matching outfit which can be used equally duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. When properly 
well as a game or as busy work for the teaching of numbers from put together the words form the first basal story in Book I 
1 to 100. An interesting, simple method of number teaching. ** Progressive Road to Reading.” 
Price, $0.15; mailing weight, 5 oz. Price, per box $0:15; mailing weight, 6 oz. 
The Bradley Catalogue contains 144 pages of vital interest to every teacher. A post card request will place a copy on your desk. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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An Opportunity to 
Catch the Children’s Attention! 


HESE attractive booklets contain the old 

familiar Mother Goose rhymes which chil- 
dren have loved so long. There are 12 to a 
set, the beautifully colored covers of all being 
from drawings by Jessie Wilcox Smith, the 
famous artist of child life. 


Just as a teacher can interest a class of smaller 
children in these little books—just so she can 
interest them in the more vital message of 
“Good Teeth—Good Health,” by means of pic- 
tures. Asa suggestion—cut from magazines a 
number of pictures of healthy looking men, 
women, and children. Set the children to 
guessing what is the one thing which is com- 
mon to all. Aside from the commonplace of 
being human— being clothed, etc.—Health is 
the common factor. It is easy to lead from 
this necessity to the causes for it—and so to 


Good Teeth. 


Teacher's example in the latter feature is very 
potent - be sure to tell the class how careful 
you are to care for your own teeth. 


Colgate’s—-a thorough and sane dentifrice, 
with a delicious flavor, but free from risky 
drugs — is safe for you to use and recommend. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 


The Mother Goose booklets referred to are available for 
Teachers at the nominal price of |5c for the set of 12 
books—or in larger quantities up to 100 booksat a uniform 
price of lc acopy. Because of manufacturing conditions, 
we cannot supply free trial tubes as in the past. Orders 
now in, however, will be filled as rapidly as possible. 


We will be glad to send helpful printed matter, free of 
charge, from which you can glean suggestions for your 
classroom. As soon as possible notification will be given 


of the renewal of the free trial tube offer. 


COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street, Dept. 80 New York 
Established 1806 
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